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PREFACE. 



This book completes the series of preparatory text-books 
announced by the present editors. It has been prepared with 
a view to furnish a sufficient amount of study and practice in 
Latin composition, during the last year of preparation for col- 
lege, or the first of a college course. It supposes in, the 
learner a fair acquaintance with the language, gained by the 
reading of the usual authors and the careful study of gram- 
mar and notes, with some elementary practice in writing, at 
least as much as that given in the " Method," to which this is 
intended as a sequel. 

"Latin Composition," so called, has often been taught 
solely by the use of detached sentences illustrating the vari- 
ous constructions of syntax, translated out of Roman authors, 
to be re-translated into the original form. We are persuaded 
that, however serviceable this may be to give a certain mechani- 
cal familiarity with . the formal rules of Grammar, it is not a 
good preparation for "composition," in the sense that prop- 
erly belongs to that word. The best way to learn intelligently 
the usages of the language is to put real English into real 
Latin. While we seek, therefore, to cover the entire ground 
of syntactical constructions, the suggestions given in this 
book are throughout from the English point of view. The 
question we have attempted to answer is not " How closely 
may this or that phrase in Cicero be imitated by the learner ? " 
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iv Preface. 

but, " How may good common English be best represented in 
Latin forms?" We would thus suggest a comparison not 
merely of the words or the constructions, but (so to speak) of 
the genius and spirit of the two tongues, which, we are con- 
vinced, is the true way of appreciating what is most character- 
istic and best worth knowing in the ancient authors. 

With this view, the passages to be rendered into Latin are 
freely selected from the sources which seemed suitable to our 
purpose.* It will be observed that we have very early intro- 
duced continuous paragraphs or narratives ; which, we believe, 
are not only more interesting in themselves, but will be found 
easier in practice than detached sentences, besides the advan- 
tage of exhibiting the rarer constructions in situ, and not as 
mere isolated puzzles. The extracts have been very carefully 
selected, with a view not to anticipate constructions not already 
given ; or, where this is inevitable, it is hoped they are suf- 
ficiently helped by notes and vocabulary, while they are accom- 
panied in every case by full preliminary instruction-t 

The earlier of these extracts are chiefly anecdotes from 
Roman history, or other matter within a range already familiar 
to the pupil. In the later ones we nave been obliged to in- 
troduce, here and thete, modern material and ideas. These, 
it is likely, will tax more severely the pupil's knowledge and 
capacity; but it seems evident that the more intricate con- 
structions of Latin prose can be best understood when we 
meet them from our own point of view, and find the need of 
them to express our own forms of thought. It should be 
understood that the difficulties they include are those of the 
language itself; and it is best to meet them fairly at the start, 
rather than evade or disguise them. There is no such thing 

* Of these we may specify Si'ii-ih's "Sir-aKer His'niy uf Rome," and Satgent's 
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as making a Ciceronian period or an indirect discourse in 
Cassar or Livy an easy thing to boys ; and the student is not 
fairly master of them until he can to some extent follow and 
reproduce them in his own work. The difficulties may, how- 
ever, be lightened to any extent, at the discretion of the 
teacher, even to the extent of going over in detail the whole 
ground of each exercise in advance. 



Cambridge, July i 
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Page 12, line 5 from bottom, read laudis. 

» '7. n 14 .- „ » §21- 

„ 26, „ 12 ., ., „ Lesson T7, 

„ 56, „ 4 „ „ „ with pres. ind, (or subj.). 

» 93) •• 21 (ex conjuraior „ conjn-atiix. /, 
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COMPOSITION. 



PART FIRST. — CONSTRUCTIONS. 



Lesson I. 



Read carefully the whole of § 76. Learn sub- 
section i, with c, d; and 2. 

Note. — Though the order of words in a. Latin sentence seems 

very arbitrary, yet it will be observed tlmt altnusi every arrangement 
produces some effect such as must lisualiy be «iveu in English by 
emphasis or stress of voice. In the Exercises to follow, the pupil 
should observe the reason of any change he may make from the 
normal order, and the effect it. has in making prominent some par- 
ticular word or words. Hc.should also acquire, as early as possible, 
the habit of regarding his composition as a Latin sentence, and not 
as an English sentence turned hi to Latin ivords. And he will be 
aided in this by habitually reading over the sentence as Latin after 
he has written it, to be sure that it has a Latin sound. 

i. The normal or regular form of words in a Latin 
sentence is the following : («) The Subject, followed 
by its modifiers ; (o) the modifiers of the Predicate, 
the direct object beiny usually put last ; (c) the Verb, 
preceded by any word or phrase which directly quali- 
fies its action. 

This is the order usually to be followed, where no 
emphasis is thrown on any particular word, as in 
simple narrative of fact : thus, 

Hannibal huperator fact-ns \ pvo'J.rmo f.riennio omnes 
gentes Jlispanirte \ hello Ntibegit.— Nepos, Ilann. 3. 
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Latin Composition. 

Remark. — In actual practice, the normal order of. words 
rarely found. It is continually altered, either for the sake 
emphasis i — to throw stress on the more important words ; 
for the sake of euphony, — to make the sentence more 
to the ear. 



2. Modifiers of Nouns — as adjectives (not predi- 
cate), appositives,. and oblique cases used as attributes 
— usually follow the noun; modifiers of Verbs — in- 
cluding adverbs and adverbial phrases — precede the 
verb. Genitives may come indifferently before or 
after the noun which they limit. 

3. In the arrangement of Clauses, the relative 
clause regularly comes first in Latin, and usually 
contains the antecedent noun ; while, in English, the 
demonstrative clause almost always precedes : as, 
Quits amiMmus elves, cos Martis vis perculit.— Cic. 

Marc. 6. (" Those citizens whom," &c. See examples in § 48, 3. t>. ) 

4. In contrasted phrases or clauses, either (i) the 
same order of words is repeated (anaphora') , or (2) the 
order is reversed (chiasmus) : as, 

1. Helium ijencre neeessarium may 11 It inline pericuto- 

sutn. — id. Muuil. 10. 

2. Non ten-ore belli, sed eonsilii •■elevitate. — {id. it.) 

5. Almost universally the main word of the sen- 
tence is put first. This main word may be (1) simply 
the emphatic word, containing the idea most prominent 
in the writer's mind (emphasis') \ or it may be (2) con- 
trasted with some other word preceding or following 
(antithesis'). Compare, for example, the following: — 

1. 31. livutus Cieeronis amicus Caesti.-rem interfevit. 

2. Amicus Cieeronis 31. Brutus Caesarem. interfectt. 

3. Caesarem in.terfecit 31. Brutus Cieeronis amicus. 
That is, " It was Caesar," &c. 
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. Infer fve.it Ciiesarem M. Brufits Cicerotiis amicus. 
Here the emphasis is thrown on the fact of killing: compare — 

lam, seditionum suspi- 

it. i. a (see the passage! . 
6. Momae summum otium est. 

Here Rome is contrasted with Syria, which Cicero had just 
spoken of. 

Lesson 2. 

Rules of Agreement. — 1. Apposition. 

Review § 46, i, 2 ; Learn a, b, c. 

Observe that in Latin simple apposition is often 
used where in English we use as, of, -when, or even 
a separate clause : thus, 
i. To act as a mother, matrem se fferere. 

2. To treat Cicero as a friend, Cicerone umico tiM. 

3. To regard the gods as immortal, deos aetemos liabere. 

4. The city of Rome, Homo, urbs. 

5. I remember seeing when a boy, piiev 'ine/iiiiiii. ridere. 

6. Fublius and Lucius Scipio, _P. et X. Sclpiones. 

7. Cato used to tell in his old age, Cato senex narrabat. 

8. Fabius in his second consulship (when he was second time 

consul], I'ahius consul iterum,. 

N.B. In the following Exercises, words in brackets are to be 
omitted in the Latin. 

Proper Names of the first or second declension are not given in 
the Vocabulary, except where the spelling is different in English. 



I. The consul Caius Flarainius defeated the Insu- 
brians. 1 The next consuls, Scipio and Marcellus, con- 

1 Fr;cnomens (as Caius) are always to be abbreviated (see § 15, 4). 
The name must here precede the title (see Note on page 1). 
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4 Latin Composition. 

tinued the war. Marcellus slew Viridomarus, chief of 
the Insubrians, and Scipio his colleague took Milan, 
their chief town. 2. Give this message 1 to Tai> 
quinius, your king. 3. O father Tiber, take me [into 
thy charge] and bear me up. 4. We have sworn to- 
gether, three hundred noble youths, against Porsena. 
5. Bocchus was gained over to the Roman cause by 
Sulla, the quaestor oi' Marius. 6. The consul Publius 
Rupilius brought the 'Servile War to an end by the 
capture of Tauromenium and Enna, the two strong- 
holds of the insurgents. 7. Sempronia, the only sister 
of Tiberius Gracchus, was married to the younger 
Scipio Africanus. 8. The next year, Lucius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, brother of the great Africanus, and 
Caius Laslius, the intimate-friend of the latter, 2 were 
consuls. 9. The Illyrians were a nation of pirates. 
10 The she-wolf acted [as a] mother. 11. The 
Academy introduced a new [branch of] knowledge 
[viz.] to know nothing. 12. Demetrius, an unprin- 
cipled Greek, surrendered to the Romans the impor- 
tant island [of] Corcyra. 13. Marius and Cicero 
were born at Arpinum, a free-town of Latium. 
1 Literally, " Report these [tilings]." * idem. 



Lesson 3. 

Itulee of Ajtreeiuent. — 8. The Verb. 

i. Review § 49 (the general rule of agreement). 
Learn the sub-sections 1 with a, b; 2. a, b. 

Note. — The correspondence of the verb with its subject (culled 
agreement) is nearly the same in most lii^u'.'.n^cs. though obscured 
in English by the kiss of the inflectional endings. The peculiarities 
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of Latin use are given in the sub-sections cited above. The most 
important of these is the regular omission of the personal pronoun 
of the first or second person as subject (the pronoun being contained 
in the verb-ending 1 ), also of the third person whenever it is plain 
from the context. Hence the rule — 

2. The persona! pronoun is never to be expressed 
in Latin, except when required for emphasis or pre- 
cision. 

3. A single idea is very often expressed in Latin by 
two nouns connected by a conjunction (hendiadys) . 
In this case the singular verb is the usual form : as, 



4. The following examples show the most frequent 
Latin usages : — 

i. Fannius and Mucins came to their father-in-law, .Fannius 

at Mucins ad socerum venerunt. 
2. Neither iElius nor Coruncanius thought so, nee A.clius nee 

Coruncanius ita p Malta l. 
3; Balbus and I held up our hands, ego et Balbus sustuli- 

mus mamus. 

4. If you and Tullia are ■well, Cicero and I are well, si tu et 

Tullia raletis, <:<jo et Cicero valemus, 

5. Water and earth remained, mjiiit rcxtabat et terra, (more 

rarely: aqua et terra restabat). 

6. I say, aio ; they say (people say), atunt. 

7. I strongly approve of Epicurus, for lie says, &c, Epicu- 

rum valid' proJio. ilirit eniin, etc. 

8. Rational instruction prescribes, ratio et doctrina prae- 

scribit. 

N.B. The periphrastic forms of the verb come properly under 
the treatment of Adjectives, and are included in the next Lesson. 

1 So sometimes in old English or in poetry : as, Dili's/ ever see 
the like t (Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1). So the phrases, thank you, 
pray come, &c. 
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i. Catulus in the Senate, and Cato in the forum, 
hailed Cicero [as] the father of his country. 2. Cicero 
calls Athens the inventress of arts- 3. The army 
of Hannibal lived luxuriously at Capua, a beautiful 
city of Campania. 1 4. We avoid death as-if a dis- 
solution of nature. 5. Many ancient peoples wor- 
shipped the dog and cat [as] gods. 6. The swallow, 
harbinger of Spring, had now appeared. 7. Marcus 
Manlius, the preserver of the capitol, came forward 
[as] the patron of the poor. 8. The censors, Crassus 
and Mtenius, created two new tribes, the Ufentine and 
Falerian. 9. Quint us and 1 2 shall set sail to-morrow ; 
you and Tiro will wait [for] us in the harbor. 
10. Honor and shame from no condition rise. 11. To 
you, [my] son Marcus, belongs the inheritance of my 
glory and the imitation of my deeds. 12. Never is 
danger overcome without danger, as they say. 13. The 
exigency 3 of the occasion 5 demands severity. 14. The 
mad-scheme of Saturninus and the discredit of Marius 
gave-new-strength 4 to the Senate. 

1 See § 46, 1. b * In Latin, "I and Quintus." 

1 Two words with el. * Confirme. 

Lesson 4. 

Utiles of Agreement.— 3. Adjectives, 

r. Learn § 47 (the general rule of agreement) ; 
also sub-sections i and 2, with a, b. 

Note. — As adjectives are not inflected at all in English, the 
beginner is required to pay constant attention to the rule. The 
only special difficulties likely to arise are when the same adjective 
belongs to two nouns, especially when these are of different genders. 
As to these, the principles stated in 2, with a and 6, will in general 
be a sufficient guide, 
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2. The participial forms in the compound tenses, as 
well as other participles, are treated in construction as 
adjectives : as, 

i, Ccesai and Bibulus were elected consuls, Caesar et Bibu- 
lus consules creati sunt. 

2. Tullia is dead for died), Tullia iiioi-tua est. 

3. Both consuls were slain, uterijue consul oevisus est. 

4. Virginius and his daughter were left alone before the judg- 

ment-seat, Virginias et ji.liii ejus soil ante tribunal 
rellcti sunt. 

5. The -wife and little son of Regulus embraced him as he 

departed, Regulum discedentem uxor et parvus 
tiliux itntplexl sunt. 



1. Brutus, the deliverer of his country, and Colla- 
tinus the husband of Lucretia, were chosen first con- 
suls at Rome. 2. Disunion and distrust were created 
among the allies by the Julian law. 3. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii 1 have been preserved to our times. 
4. The en Li re Senate and Roman people went out to 
meet 11 Cicero on his return from exile. 5. Ali sensible 
[people] had become alarmed at the mad-conduct of 
Saturninus. 6. Valerius commanding the foot, and 
Brutus being appointed to head the cavalry, went out 
to meet Tarquin on the Roman borders. 7. My uncle 
and myself, having returned to Misenum, passed an 
anxious and doubtful night. 8. Manlius during-his- 
absence s had been elected consul a second time. 

9. Pompey, having marched into Syria, deposed An- 
tiochus, and made the country a Roman province. 

10. The conspiracy against Caesar's life was set-on- 
foot by Caius Cassius Longinus, an enemy [of] his. 

1 Supply urbes in apposition. 

1 Obviam with dative, following egredi. 8 absens. 
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ii. Mantua, alas \ too near unhappy Cremona. 1 
12. You have before jour eyes Catiline, the most 
audacious of men. 13. Aurora opens the purple 
doors and the courts full of roses. 14. A boar is often 
held by a small 3 dog. 15. The wall was common 
to J both houses, and was cleft by 4 a narrow chink. 
16. Lepidus was defeated near the Mulvian bridge by 
Catulus, and sailed with the remainder of his forces 
to Sardinia. 



Lesson 5. 

Adjectives : Special Uses. 

i. Review § 47. Learn 3, 4 (adjectives used as 
nouns), with 6, 8, 9. 

Under these heads occur many common phrases, in 
which the Latin usage must be carefully distinguished 
from the English : as, 

1. I saw Scipio in his lifetime, Sci/iiimem victim villi. 

2. He came against his will, invitus venit. 

3. Every thing was safe, omnia, tuta erant. 

4. All of uh are here, omnes adsitmus. 

5. He ■was the first to see (he saw first}, /iriilins vitlif. 

6. On the top of a tree, in snmma arbore. 

7. The Inner part of the house, interWi- dvrnun, 

8. The rest of the crowd remained, re.liqua multitudo 

■iniineli'it. 
Note. — The use of adjectives as nouns is most common in the 
masculine plural, just an in English the •ivisc, tii*' brave, &c. In 
the singular this use is rare, except with a few words which have 
become practically nouns, such as familiaris, an intimate friend; 
sapiens, a -wise man; avarus, a miser, and with neuters as in 4. a. 
In other cases the noun is generally expressed ;- and almost always 
when a feminine or neuter would be used. Hence — 
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2. When any ambiguity would arise from the use 
of the adjective alone, a noun must be added: as, 

i. Boni, the good; omnia, every thing. 

2. All [nienj must die, imtuibus maricHduin eat. But — 

3. A good man, vir bonus. 

4. Power over every thing, potenfia omnium re-rum. 

3. When any other case is used than the nominative 
or accusative, the noun is more commonly e 
even when not required for distinctness. 

4. An abstract notion is very often exp 
Latin by an adjective in the neuter plural : thus, 

1. All men praise bravery, omnes forfiit laudant. 

2. The past at least is secure, praeterita saltern tuta sunt. 

3. Choose the better part, elige meliora. 

4. Fleeting good, bona caduca. 

5. Pleasing ill, mala blanda. 

5. Adjectives are often used in Latin where in 
English we use the possessive, or a noun and preposi- 
tion : as, 

1. The fight at Cannae, pugna Vannensis. 

2. Cains Blossms of Cumae, C. Blussius Vumanus. 

3. Another man's house, aliena dumus. 

Note. — These Adjectives most commonly represent the geni- 
tive, and will be treated in Lesson 15, b. 



1. Duillius was-the-first 1 of the Romans to 1 conquer 
in a naval battle; Curius Dentatus first led elephants 
in a triumph. 2. Right and wrong are by nature 
opposed to-each-other. a 3. After [his] exile Scipio 
passed the-rest-of his life at Liternum, a small town 
of Latium. 4. Demosthenes, the Athenian orator, 
being banished from his country on s a false charge 
1 Simple adjective. 2 Inter se. 8 Ob. 
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of having received money' from Harpalus, was-in- 
exile at Megara. 2 He [was] afterwards recalled [and] 
returned [to] Athens in a ship sent for that [purpose]. 
5. Octavia and Livia, the one the sister of Augustus, 
the other [his] wife, had lost [their] sons, the 3 [famous] 
young Marcellus and Drusus Germanicus. 6. The 
aged senators who-had-been-consuls 4 or censors 4 sat 
in the Forum on [their] curule chairs, awaiting death. 
The Gauls found the city deserted; but marching on 
they came to the Forum, where they beheld the old 
men sitting immovable like beings 5 of G another 6 world. 3 
For some time they stood ' in-awe-at 8 the strange sight, 
till one of the Gauls ventured to go up to Marcus Papi- 
rius and stroke his white beard. The old man smote 
him on the head with 9 [his] ivory staff; then the bar- 
barian slew him, and all the rest were massacred. 

1 Lit. "of money received." a Abl. plural. a ilk. 

4 Adjectives. 6 forma ar. natura. 6 de caelo driaf>sus. 

' Obiiipcsco. E tidaiirtins followed by ace. 8 Ablative. 



Lesson 6. 

Pronouns. — 1. Personal and Reflexive. 

i. Review § 19 (Personal and Reflexive Pro- 
nouns) ; with 3. a (Possessive adjectives), d, e. Ob- 
serve that the pronouns have almost precisely the same 
syntax as nouns. 

2. The Latin never uses the plural of the second 
person (vos) for the singular you; but often the 
plural of the first person (nos) for the singular /. 

3. Of the double forms in the genitive plural, the 
form in urn is partitive, while thatin i is objective : thus, 

1. The elder of us, major noHtrttm. 

2. Mindful of us, memor nostri. 
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4. The Reflexive pronoun (se), with its correspond- 
ing Possessive (suns), is used in some part of the 
■predicate, always referring to the subject of the sen- 
tence or clause. 

Note. — In such casts wc £e!ier.i]*v (not ahv.ays) use self. iYfc'i:.i, 
and Oil/}!. These accordingly arc co; necessary i:: Latin, — except 
when they are emphatic, — being expressed by the reflexive or the 
personal pronoun (me, te, &c.) : — 

1. Virtue knows itself. Virtus .se novit. 

2. Brutua slew his friend, Urutu/t aiiiivam \nuum] occUlit 

(his own friend, suum arnlcum). 

3. Philosophy has much pleasure in it, Phllosophia, miil- 

tum habi:t in .su dcli:vtationis, 

5. The Possessives (like other adjectives) take the 
gender, number, and case of the. noun they are used 
with, not of the one they refer to. They are regularly 
omitted when they are plainly implied in the context. 



1. Bulls defend themselves by [their] horns, boars 
by their tusks, 1 [and] lions by their teeth and claws. 

2. Horatius slew his sister with his own hand. 

3. "Young man," said Sulla, "you have strengthened 
your rival against yourself." 4. "Varus, Varus," 
cried Augustus, "give me 2 back my legions." 5- Cras- 
sus, indeed, has defeated the enemy ; but I have ex- 
terminated them root-and-branch. 6. " Who art thou," 
said Brutus, "and for what purpose art-thou-come ?" 3 
"I am thy evil genius,* Brutus," replied the spectre; 
" thou shall see me to-morrow at Philippi." 7. Ci- 
cero was accustomed to write down his orations. 
8. Few men know their own faults and vices. 9. How 
long a letter I have written to you with my own band ! 

1 ictus /Milium. % Dative. ' Perfect active. 4 Furia. 
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10. Ancus Martius instituted the college of Heralds ; 
he also founded a colony at Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, and built a fortress on thejaniculum. n. Very 
agreeable to me is your remembrance of me (plur.). 



Lesson 7. 



r. Review § 20, and learn carefully the sub-sec- 
tions 2. a to e (use of the Demonstratives). 

Note. — These Demonstratives are used much like the corre- 
sponding words in English, this, that. &c. Observe, however, that 
though they run into one another in meaning, yet regularly hie, 
Me, iste, are true demonstratives, and actually point to something: 
while is (the pronoun of reference) only refers without pointing 
out. Thus a, a man, the man, one (wht>), &c., are often rendered 
by is with qui following. 

2. The Possessives his, hers, its, theirs, are ex- 
pressed by the genitive of a demonstrative, and have 
no difference of gender in the singular. 

3. When the word that is used instead of repeating 
a word before expressed, it is regularly omitted in 
Latin. But when a distinct object is referred to, it 
may be expressed by ille, hie, or even is ; or the noun 
itself may be repeated. Thus, — 

1. I prefer the art of memory to that of forgetfulness, memo- 

riae a/rtirm t/utnn nhlirtonis malo. 

2. Virtue seeks no other re-ward except this [of which I have 

just spoken] of glory, nullum rirfiin ufiioi) wi'fci.'Ueiii. 

desiderat praeter haw: audi*. — Cic, Arch. n. 

Note. — In such cases, the Latin often prefers some possessive 

adjective or other construction (see hereafter, Lesson 15) : as, 

The army of Caesar defeated that of Pompey at Pharsalus, 

Vaesm'ts cxet'cltus 1'oiiipiAanos nil Phut-salum ricU. 
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Pronouns. 13 

4. Contrary to the English usage, hie is generally 
used to refer to a preceding statement or example; 
illo to a following one: as, 

That [which I have just mentioned] is a great argument, but this is 
a greater: [namely] that, etc., hoi; iiutynum est u-rgumen- 
tum, sea IU11.1I -mujus, quod, etc. 

5. Hie often corresponds with our here, the present ; 
ille to oar there; and iste, yonder {by you) : as, 

1. Caius Csesar here, hie (!. Cnesai: 

2. Those benches yonder (by you], ista subsellia. 

3. The present (now living) Mucius Scsevola, hie Mucins 

Scaevola. 

6. The demonstrative pronoun regularly agrees in 
gender and number with a predicate appositive if there 
is one : as, 

Thia is the toil, this the task, hie- labor hoi; opus est. 

7. The intensive ipse is usually put in the case of 
the subject, even where the real emphasis appears to 
be on the object: as, 

1. You praise yourself over much, i/ise te nimirtm laudas. 

2. This thing is sufficient in itself, haec res per se ipsa 

salts est, 
N.B. — The distinction between the imensivc ipse and the reflex- 
ive se — both rendered in English by " self " — requires to be care- 
fully observed (see § 20, 2. e, n.). Ipse often expresses even, very, 

1. Thia very thing, Itoc ipsurn. 

2. It is just three years, tres anni ipsi sunt. 



i, jEneas carried with him into Italy his son Asca- 
nius and the sacred Penates of-Troy. 1 He was kindly 
received by Latinus, king of the country, and married 
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14 Latin Corn-position. 

his daughter Lavinia. 2. All philosophers, and among 
them Epictetus, were banished from Rome by Domi- 
tian. 3. The ancients regard this [as] true riches, 
this [as] a good reputation and great renown. 4. While * 
all arrogance is hateful, at-the-same-time 1 that of 
genius and eloquence is by-far the most offensive. 
5. Diseases of the mind are more dangerous than 
those of the body. 6. The self-same Cato, the Cen- 
sor, thus discourses in that very book of Cicero on Old 
Age. 7. When I listen-to Cicero, I desire to write 
down his orations, so greatly they delight me. 
8. Romulus killed with his own hand Acron, king of 
Casnina, and dedicated his arms to Jupiter. 9. Upon 2 
the death of Numa an interregnum again followed ; 
but soon after Tullus Hostilius was elected king. His 
reign was as warlike as that of Numa had been peace- 
ful. 10. Servius, the sixth king of Rome, gave his two 
daughters in marriage to the two sons of Tarquinius 
Priscus, Lucius and Aruns. The former was proud and 
haughty; the latter, unambitious and quiet, n. This 
was the third and last attempt [on the part] of the 
Tarquinii; for by this victory the Latins were com- 
pletely humbled, and Tarquinius Superbus could apply 
to no other state, for assistance. He had already sur- 
vived all his family, 3 and he now fled to-Cuma;,* where 
he died a wretched and childless old man. 

1 cum . . . turn. " Ablative. 3 Dative, * Accusative. 



Lesson 8. 



i. Review § 48 (rule of Agreement), reading 
carefully the Note ; together with sub-sections, i, 2, 4. 
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Note. — A relative word used as in F.n!;Usli : merely to introduce 
a descriptive fact, is as simple in construction as a demonstrative, 
and requires no special rule. Several classes of relative clauses in 
which the mood of the verb is affected (see § S3, z) will be treated 
hereafter. 

N.B. — Relative words include relative Pronouns, Adjectives, and 
Adverbs ; with the indefinites quisquis and quicumque, whoever. 

2. The relative is never to be omitted in Latin, 
though it often is in English. Thus, — 

1. The book you gave me, liber quern mini dedisti. 

2. I am the man I always was, is sunt, qui semper fui. 

3. He is in the place I told you of, eo in loco est de quo 

tibi locutus sum. 

3. The relative is often used in Latin where other 
constructions are used in English ; particularly where 
we should use a participle, apposkive, or noun of 
agency : as, 

1. The book entitled Brutus, lilier qui dieituv lirutus. 

2. The existing laws, lei/cs quae mine, sunt, 

3. The men of our day, homines qui nunc sunt. 

4. Caesar the conqueror of Gaul, Caesar qui Galliam vicit. 

5. True glory the fruit of virtue,./!' xta i/loria qui est friictils 

virtutis. 

4. In formal or emphatic discourse, it is often better 
to place the relative clause first ; and in such cases it 
usually contains the antecedent noun : as, 

Those evils which we suffer with many seem to us lighter, 
quae mala earn, multis 'patimttr ea nobis leviora 
videntur. 

5. When the antecedent noun is in apposition with 
the main clause or some word in it, it is to be put in 
the relative clause : as, 

Steadfast friends, a class of which there is great lack, ftrmi 
ainiei, eiijus i/eneris est nut qua penuria. 
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i6 Latin Composition. 

6. A relative is constantly used in Latin when 
English uses a demonstrative with and or but: as, 
i. And since these things are so, quae emit, ita sint. 

2. But if they hesitate or are unwilling, qui si tliibilabiinl 
aut gravabuntur. 

7. When the word AS is used in English as a rela- 
tive, h must be rendered in Latin by the relative pro- 
noun, adjective, or adverb which corresponds to its 
demonstrative antecedent : as, 

1. The same thing as, eadem n;s quae. 

2. Such (men) as, ei qui. 

3. Such a leader as we know Hannibal to have been, talis 

duso quale. m iraiiiiibalvm novimus. 

4. There were as many opinions as men, qitot homines tot 

erant seutvntiae. 

i. Tiberius Gracchus was by birth 1 and marriage 2 
connected with the noblest families in the Republic: 
grandson of the conqueror of Hannibal, son-in-law of 
the chief of the Senate, and brother-in-law of the 
destroyer 3 of Carthage. 2. Quintus Silo, a Marsian, 
and Caius Papius Mutilus, a Samnite, who cherished 
an hereditary hatred against the Romans, were chosen 
consuls- 3. Sulla with his army was then besieging 
Nola, a town which was still held by the Samnites. 
4. Rome was now exposed to great danger; for those 
who had been her most faithful friends now rose against 
her. 5. A day shall come when 4 sacred Troy shall 
perish. 6. The terms which the general proposed 
seemed intolerable to the Carthaginians. 7. Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus were the sons of Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, whose measures gave tranquillity 

1 Propinquitas (plur.). ' Adfinitas (plur.). 

3 Lit "of him who destroyed." l Repeat the noun. 
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to Spam for 1 so many years. They lost their father 
at 3 an early a age. But they were educated with the 
utmost care by their mother Cornelia, the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus the elder, who had inherited from 
[her] father a love 4 of literature, and united 5 in her- 
person the severe virtue of the Roman matron with 
a superior knowledge '■ and refinement, which 8 then 
prevailed 3 in 10 the higher-classes 11 at-Rome. 12 She 
fngaged for [her] sons the most eminent Greek 
teachers; and from the pains she took 13 with 1 * their 
education they surpassed all the Roman youths of 
their age. 

1 per. s Ablative. * primus. 

' sludiiim. s liabi-o cimjiMctam. " se. 

1 diktrina. s Neuter plural. 9 floreo, '" api/d. 

" nttbiles. ,s Adjective. IJ "Take pains," operant dan. 



Lesson 9. 

JV' m mm* : TTili'rro.i'jnivr Hid Indefinite. 

Review § 22, 1. with a (forms of the Interroga- 
tive Pronoun). These forms, including quisnam, -who? 
(emphatic), and uter (see § 16, i. b), which of two? 
are used much as in English. Thus, — 
i. Who is the man? Qiiis est homo? 

2. "What a man he was! Qui horno erat! 

3. 'What do you find fault ■with? fluid ri'preliendis? 

4. What plan of Ms do you find, fault with? Quod consil- 

ium ejus reprehendis? 

5. Which eye achea? Uter oculits dolet? 
G. Which finger hurts? Qui digitus dolet? 
•}. Who is it? (emph.) "1 

8. Who in the world \ Q'"'-*""'" ''■"'■' Q'lis tandem est? 



(pray who) i. 



(The latter a little Stronger.) 
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2. Review § 21, 2. c, d, e, h (forms and use of the 
Indefinites). 

a. The pronouns which correspond to the English A or some, 
One, or any (indefinite, not emphatic) are quia, quispiam, aii- 
quis, quidam. Of these quia is the least definite, and quidam 
the most. When some is used of objects italncd in thought though 
not named, it is regularly quidam. The expressions nonnullus, 
nonnemo, nonnihil are somewhat less definite than quidam. Quia 
is the regular word after si, nisi, ne, num. to signify if any, &c. 
With these particles aliquis is more definite, like our if some one, 
&C. A few or SEVERAL may be expressed by aliquot, nonuulli, 
plures; pauci (restrictive) menus only a few. The English any 
ONE who is often best rendered by si quia (Sec Note, Gr. p. 166). 
i. Some one may say, aliqnia iliciit (dixcrit qiiispiam). 

2. Some philosophers think so, aliqui (or, if definite persons are 

thought of, q-iiiiliiiii) philosiiphi ita, pittant. 

3. Some poor women live here, habitant hie quaedam, 

mulieres pun pemi litis. [That is, some women he knows; 
some women or other would be aliqnae or ncscio 
quae.] 

4. Up runs a man, accurrit quidam. 

5. I will call in a few friends, aliquot aminos adlnbebo. 

6. In the very senate-house there is more than one enemy, in 

ipsa curia nonnemo hostis est, 
■j. Banished not on some other charge but this very one, ex- 

pnlsus noil alio aliqii.o sr,d, e'l ipso crhniui;. 
8. He neither denies nor asserts a thing, neque negat ali- 

qn id nei/ue ait (any thing whatever would be i/niili/iiitiu). 

b. The pronoun which correspond most nearly with the English 
any (emphatic) are quisquam (substantive), ullus (adjective), 
quivis, and quilibet. The first two are used chiefly with negatives 
(but see § 21, 1. h) ; the other two are universal (any you like). 
When only two are spoken of, either is uter (corresponding to 
quisquam), utervis, uterlibet (corresponding to quivis and qui- 
libet). For the negatives non quisquam, non ullus, non quid- 
quam, non uter, use nemo, nulius, nihil, neuter. 

1. What can happen to any (one) man can happen to any 
man (whatever), euivii potest accidvre quod cui- 
quuiu potest. 
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2. I never did any thing worse, numtjititm qutilquam feci 

pejus. 

3. Why did I send to anybody before you? cur cuiquam 

misi prius ? 

4. I have less strength than either one of yon, 'minus habeo 

viriwm quam oestrum utervis, 

5. Wo one thinking of any thing but flight, nemo ullius ret 

nisi fugue mentor, 
c. The Distributives each, every, are expressed by quisque 
(uterque, if there are only two). Unusquisque is more emphatic 
(<:very single line). Omnia is sometimes used in the singular in 
nearly the same sense as quisque, but more indefinitely, and is 
almost equivalent to a plural. 

1. Every good book is better the larger it is, bonus liber 

melior est quisque, quo major, 

2. Both armies go away every man to his home, anibo ex- 

ercitws suns qiiiaque iiiien.nt domos. 

3. Each army was in sight of the other, uterque utrique 

erat exercitus in, eonspectu, 

4. Every system of instruction (=all systems of instruction), 

omnis ratio et doctrina. 

I. Which do you consider the greatest general, 
Caesar, Scipio, or Hannibal ? Which the better orator, 
Cicero or Demosthenes ? 2, "We here bring you war 
and peace," said the Roman ambassadors in the Sen- 
ate of the Carthaginians ; " which pleases you best ? " 
3. Pompey obtained the highest dignity in the State — 
that of the consulship — without any recommendation 
of ancestors- 4. The vices of Alcibiades were re- 
deemed by some brilliant qualities. 5. Most men's 
vices are redeemed by some better qualities. 6. No 1 
great man was ever without some divine inspiration. 
7. Horace did not read his poetry to any one except 
friends ; and then a under compulsion, not everywhere, 
' nemo. ' Lit. " and thai,'' 
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nor before 1 everybody [indiscriminately]. 8. Some 
skill 2 as an orator 3 is necessary to a commander, 
9. Several of the allies of Sparta were dissatisfied 
with the peace she had concluded ; and soon after 
some of them determined to 4 restore the ancient power 
of Argos. 10. Some slight battles occurred, in which 
the side 5 of-fhe-Syracusans 6 had the advantage. 7 
n. Since Agamemnon, no Grecian king had led an 
army into Asia. 12. It is contrary-to nature to take e 
any thing from any other" [person]. Does anyone 
deny this ? 13. Whoever had killed a tyrant was 
praised by the Greeks and Romans. Thus Harmo- 
dius, who expelled the sons of Pisistratus, was honored 
at Athens; Timoleon, who consented-to 10 the death 
of his brother Timophanes, at Corinth; and Brutus, 
the slayer of Julius Csesar, at Rome. 

1 Coram with abl. a Lit " Something of skill." ' Adjixtivt:. 

« Infinitive. " res. 6 Adjective. 7 Lit. "was superior." 
B detraho. 9 Dative. ,0 probo. 

Lesson 10. 

Cases. — 1. As Olyects of Verbs. 

i. Review §§ 52, 1. with a, b (Accusative as Direct 
Object); 51, 1, 2. with a, b, d (Dative as Indirect 
Object) ; 50, 4. a, b, c (Genitive as the object of verbs 
of Memory and Feeling) ; 54, 6. d (Ablative of means, 
with utor, &c). 

2. All of the above cases are used in Latin with 
different classes of verbs to represent the English 
Objective case. Thus : — 

1. I see the man, huiiiiiiem video (Accusative). 

2. I help the man, hmiiiiii snliVMiio (Dative). 

3. I pity the man, homiiiii wj.sereor (Genitive). 

4. I treat the man as a friend, homiite ainivo ittor (Ablative), 
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Remark. — In all the above examples the verb is transi- 
tive in English, but not really so in Latin. In deciding on 
the case to be used as the object of any given verb, the 
following points are to be observed : — 

a. The Accusative, as the case of Direct Object, is far more 
general in its use than either of the others ; and may be assumed 
to represent the English Objective, except as limited by the 
special rules which follow. 

b. The Dative is to be usee!, alone with the Accusative, wher- 
ever in English two object-cases follow, with one of which we may 
use the preposition TO or for (except after verbs of Asking and 
Teaching, which lake two accusatives) : as, 

1. He gave me the book ( = he gave the boob: to me], mihi 

lib rum dedit. 

2. I promise you a fig, tibl jicmii. promitto. But — 

3. He asked me for money, pccuniinn, me rogavit, 

4. Plato taught his scholars geometry, I'lato dismpulos 

silos geometriam tloeuit. 

The Dative is also to be used after the verbs (apparently tran- 
sitive) given in the lists in § 51, 2. a, b, d, e. These sub-sections, 
with the accompanying examples and remarks, must be attentively 
studied; as an accurate knowledge of these classes of verbs is 
absolutely essential to the correct use of the language in one of 
the commonest constructions in Latin. 

c. Verbs governing the Genitive in Latin are few, and belong' to 
the strictly limited classes given in the sub-sections under § 50, 4. 
They are chiefly verbs of Memory and Feeling (with egeo, 
indigeo, need). The genitive of Charge and Penalty corresponds 
with the English use of the preposition OF. 

d. The only verbs governing the Ablative in Latin, correspond- 
ing to transitives in English, are the few deponents given in § 51, 
6. d. Either of them may easily be represented in English by 
a phrase with a preposition : as, 

1. I use (make use of) a sword, gladto utor. 

2. He eats (feeds 011} flesh, came vescitur. 

3. They abuse (take advantage of) my friendship, amicitia 

man ufiiituntur. 
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I. In our own calamity, we remember the calamities 
of others. 2. I shall never forget that day: it re- 
minds me at-once 1 of the greatest delight and l greatest 
peril of 2 my life. 3. Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man. 4. Bocchus, king of Mauretania, had-pity-on 
the condition of his son-in-law, Jugurtha, king of Nu- 
midia, and promised him aid ; but afterwards, calling- 
to-mind 3 the greater power of the Romans, betrayed 
him to Sulla, the quaestor of Caius Marius. 5. The 
Italians loudly demanded the rights which had been 
promised them by Drusus. 6. Caisar forgave all 
those who had fought on the side of Pompey in the 
civil war. 7. Marius commanded a separate army 
in the neighborhood. 8. If a patrician man married 
a plebeian wife, or a patrician woman a plebeian 
husband, the State did not recognize the marriage. 
9. Dentatus had accompanied the triumphs of nine 
generals. As tribune of the people, he most bitterly 
opposed the patricians. 10. The Knights abused 
the judicial power, as the Senate had done before. 
11. He who commands the sea is lord of affairs. 12, 
After the Mithridatic war, Pompey, [though] only a 
private-citizen, performed the part of a commander, 
levied three legions, and having gained 4 a brilliant 
victory 4 was received by Sulla with the greatest dis- 
tinction. 13. Marcus Livius Drusus, like his father, 
favored the side of the nobles. But he had promised 
the Latins and allies the Roman franchise, a measure 
which had always displeased the Roman people, and 
which they violently resisted. Drusus, therefore, had 
recourse to sedition and conspiracy. A secret-society 



3 memor, with gen. " Abl. abs. Passive. 
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was formed, which was bound by oath to obey 'his 
commands. The ferment increased, and threatened 
the safety of the State ; but at last Drusus was assas- 
sinated in his own house. 2 

1 ul parent. * domi suae. 



Lesson n. 

Cases. — 3. As Modifying Adjectives. 

i. Review § 50, 3. b, c, d (Genitive with Adjec- 
tives) ; 51, 6 (Dative of Fitness, &c.) ; 54, 1. c, 2. «, 
3. a, 6. c, 9. 10. with a (various uses of the Ablative) . 

N. B. These rules include many participles, which are used 
like adjectives. 

2. Adjectives in English almost always require 
phrases with prepositions when their meaning is to 
be limited or explained. In Latin this is generally 
done by using after the adjective the Genitive, Dative, 
or Ablative case without a preposition. 

Note. — Some particular adjectives — rather than classes — 
take a preposition, as in English. These will be treated hereafter, 
in the Lesson on Prepositions (see § 51, 6. a, b). 

a. Relative Adjectives — that is, adjectives whose quality natu- 
rally relates to some object, especially one which corresponds to the 
object of a transitive verb — regularly take the Genitive. This 
relation is often expressed in English by the preposition of: as, 

1. Mindful of others, forgetful of himself, memor aliorum 

obi it us sui. 

2. Disdaining letters, fastMi-os-ns titerartim, 

3. Possessed of reason and judgment, compos rationis tt 

JudicU. 

4. Sharing in the booty, partlceps j 
See also examples under § SO, 3. ( 
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6. Where the relation between the adjective and noun would be 
expressed in English by tlie preposition to or FOR, it is commonly 
expressed in Latin by the Dative. The chief exceptions are given 
in § 31, 6. a, b, c, d. (See constructions given in the Vocabulary 
under each word.) 
i. A battle very like a flight, pitijiui similllnia fugue. 

2. A man hateful to many, homo odiosus mufti.?. 

3. Times hostile to vittue, tempora infmta virtuti. 

4. Adjoining the Belgians, finitirni Tielgis. 

5. A law advantageous to the state, lex utllis rei pub- 

licise, 
c. When the modifying phnssc denotes thai in respect to which 
the meaning of the adjective is taken — where the English uses 
IN, in regard to, or the like; sometimes OF — the Ablative is 
generally used in Latin : as, 

1. Lame of one foot, vlaiidits altera pede. 

2. A man distinguished in war, vlr hello eyregius, 

3. "Worthy of praise, digitus luude. 

Note. — In this use the Ablative and Genitive approach each 
other in meaning ; but the Ablative genera'!}' expresses a remoter 
and the Genitive a closer relation. The same relation is often 
expressed by the Accusative with ad. 



I. Oil rubbed-upon * the body makes it more capa- 
ble of enduring heat, cold, or hardship. 2. Num. a 
instituted a college of priests, four in number. 3. The 
fifth king of Rome was an Etruscan by birth, but a 
Greek by descent. 4, 'The reign of Servius Tullius 
is almost as barren of military exploits as that of 
Numa. - 5. Wild beasts are not only devoid of reason 
and speech, but ungovernable 2 in fury, and impatient 
of control. 6. A Roman patrician had a-uumber-of a 
clients attached to him, to whom he acted as patron, 

1 inunctus, with the dative. a t?npoUns, with genitive, 
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7. Mucius, ignorant of the person 1 of Porsena, killed 
his secretary instead-of the king himself. 8. Veii 
was closely allied with Fidena;. 9. The Pentri in- 
habited the Apennines. But, not content with their 
mountain homes, 2 they overran the rich lands of Cam- 
pania. 10. The season of the year was favorable to 
Hasdrubal, and the Gauls were-friendly-to his cause, 
ir. The Roman ambassadors, forgetting their sacred 
character, 3 fought in the ranks 4 of Clusium. 12. At 
the beginning of the first Punic war, the Romans had 
no fleet worthy of the name. 5 13. Porsena, alarmed 
for his life, offered terms of peace to the Romans. 
14. Cneius Pompey was extremely ambitious of power 
and glory, and jealous of the superior merit and fame 
of other men. 15. The Romans were like the Spar- 
tans in 8 [their] passion for 7 military glory and empire. 
16. The poet Archias, a man endowed with genius 
and virtue, was regarded by Cicero [as] equal to the 
most learned of the Greeks, and worthy of the high- 
est praise. 8 

1 fades. s sedes. 3 officium. * acies Clusina (sing.). 
* id nomen. e Ablative. ' Genitive. B Plural. 



Lesson 12. 

Cases. — 3. Indirect Relations. 

Review 5 51, 1. 2. with «, b, d ; 3. 5. 7 (Dative 
of Indirect Object, of Possession, of Service, of 
Reference); also § 50, 4. d (refert and Interest). 

a. The most common use of to or for in English is repre- 
sented in Latin by the Dative of Indirect Object: as, 
1. The province fell by lot to Cicero, provincia Ciceroni 
obtlffU. 
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2. I consult for the safety of the state, eivitatis saluti 

cons u to. 

3. Medicine is sometimes bad for the health, medicina 

valetudini itonnuiiii/uiini noeet. 

Note. — 1. These should be distinguished from the cases 
where the direct effect of an action is spoken of; as, 
The dust hurts my eye, pulvis oculum meum lueilit. 

2. The dative of indirect object must also be carefully distin- 
guished from the cases — apparently the same in English — ■ where 
TO or FOR expresses the limil of motion. In Latin all relations 
of place, ■where, whence, or whither, are regularly expressed by 
means of prepositions (see hereafter. Lesson 15). 

b. This construction (dative of indirect object) is used in many 
cases to express with, over, upon, in, before, against, where 
in the Latin expression a verb compounded with a preposition is 
used (see list in § 51, 1. d: ad, ante, con, &c.) : 

1. A rock hung over his head, saxum capiti impendabat. 

2. I agree with Zcno, Zcni'ni nd.seiifiin-. 

3. I set myself against all his plans, omnibus ejus consir 

liis obsliti. 
N. B, — Particular attention must be given to the meaning and 
construction of each of these compounds in the vocabulary, as 
many of them are transitive and take the accusative : as, 
He besieged the city of Alesia, urbe.nl, Alesiam obsidebat. 

c. The English verb to have is often, by a Latin idiom, ex- 
pressed by the Dative with esse (compare Note under § 51, 3) : as, 
t. I have a father at home, est mihi pater domi. 

2. The boy's name is Marcus, puei'o tiomen est Marcus 
(or Marco). 

d. The phrases it belongs to, it is the part of, and the like, are 
most commonly expressed in Latin by the Genitive with esse : as, 
It is the part of wisdom (of a wise man), or, it is wise, est 

StipU'ltiis (compare it, with Remark). 

e. To or for is ;ilso expressed by the Dative when the object 
is still more remotely connected with the action, so that the sen- 
tence is complete without it (dative of reference) : as, 
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The good husbandman plants trees for his posterity, poste- 
ri$ suis scrit ttrhuvex bonus ayrivola (compare the 
examples ill § 51, 7. and a), 

f. When for or of expresses the purpose or end of an action, 
the" Latin, idiom has the dative, often with the dative of indirect 
objiicH also : as, 

1. Csesax sent three cohorts for a guard, Caesar tres co- 

hovteti pvaesidio misit. 

2. It was of great service to our men, magno usui nostris 

fiiU. 

Note. — In English the same relation is often expressed by 
simple apposition or by the conjunction as. In Latin this con- 
struction is limited to a few words, which must be learned by 
practice (see examples and Remark under § 51, 5). 

g. For the cases in which TO or FOR is expressed by the geni- 
tive with refert and interest, see § 50, 4. d. The phrase for my 
sake and the republic:; is expressed by mei et reipublicae causa. 

Exercise 11. 

i. The troops of Sulla did no injury to the towns 
or fields of the Italians. 2. Tiberius Gracchus relied 
chiefly on the country-people. 3. Both Quintus Ca- 
tulus and Hortensius were-opponents-of 1 the Gabinian 
Law. 4. On 2 the arrival of Pompey, Tigranes was 
obliged to look-to-the-safety-of 3 his own power. 5. 
The great-numbers 4 of the enemy were a hindrance 
rather than a help to them. 6. Caesar's death was 
undoubtedly a loss not only to the Roman people, but 
to the whole world. 7. To the modern reader the 
elegies of Propertius are not so attractive as those of 
Tibullus. 8. The greatest danger Rome had experi- 
enced since the time of Hannibal was now impending 
Over the State. 9. The consulship fell to Cneius 
Octavius, who belonged to the aristocratic-party, 6 and 
Lucius Cinna, a professed champion of the people. 
1 obsisto. ' Ablative. ] prospicio. A multitude. '' vpiimatcs. 
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To their 1 election % Sulla made-no-opposition, 3 for 
it was liis own interest to quit Italy immediately. 10. 
The Gauls once attacked the camp of 4 Quintus Cicero, 
brother of the orator, [as he was] wintering in Gaul ; 
but Ctesar came to his assistance with two legions, 
and rescued him. n. A servant of the consul 
Opimius, pushing against Gracchus, insolently cried 
out, " Make way for honest men, you rascals ! " 12. 
"Stand aside young man," said Csesar to the tribune 
Metellus, who vainly attempted to defend the treasury ; 
" it is easier for me to do than say." 13. Damophilus, 
a wealthy man-of-Enna, had treated bis slaves with- 
excessive-barbarity. 5 They consulted a Syrian slave, 
whose name was Eunus, who belonged-to a another 
master. This Ennus pretended-to 7 the gift-of-pro- 
phecy, 8 and appeared to breathe flames-of-fire. He 
not only promised them success, but joined in the 
enterprise himself. 14. " Mother," exclaimed Corio- 
lanus, " thine is the victory, a happy victory for thee, 
but shame and ruin to thy son." 

1 Relative. 2 petitio. 3 non obsistere. l Dative. 

5 Adverb in superlative. ° servio. ' s£6i adrogare. 

8 vis divina. 

Lesson 13. 

Case 9 .-4. Cause, Moans, and Quality. 

Review § 54, 4. 6 (ablative of Agent and Means) ; 
7. with § 50, r. g (ablative and genitive of Quality) ; 
§ 54, 8 with a (Price and Value : compare § 50, 1. i) ; 
also 3 (ablative of Cause), with a, l>, c. 

a. The means, instrument, or agent bv which any thing is clone 
we commonly exm-ess in English by the prqiosilion Tiv or with. 
In Latin a distinction is made between the voluntary agent 
(expressed by the ablative with ati) ; a person considered as an 
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is (expressed by per with the accusative) ; and 

t (i:\-j tl-ss (_■(.! by trie ablat.ve alone, or 
in special cases by per with the accusative). Thus — 

1. Caesar was informed by tile ambassadors, Caesar eertior 

/'actus est a legatis. 

2. C<esar was informed by ambassadors (i.e. by means of 

ambassadors), Caesar r.erlior foetus est per lei/atos. 

3. Caesar was informed by letter, Cii.iisii.r eertior foetus 

est Uteris (or per Uteras if the letters were official 

documents used exptesily as means of information). 

b. The English on account of, for, from, for the sake 
OF, through, denoting cause, occasion, or- iiwiiih:, though ofienest 
expressed by the ablative alone, are frequently also rendered by 

propositions : as, 

1. It happened through my fault, men culpa acrUlit. 

2. On account of tile pleasure from conversation I delight 

in entertainments, propter sermon is deU'Cloliiinem 
conviviis detector- 

3. We love the good for their virtues, bunas diUijimus 

propter virtutes (so pro meritis). 

4. He could not speak for grief, loqui prae maerore non 

potuit. 

So the phrases: — ex quo, on which account; ex eo quod, 
for the reason that ; per aetatem. Ay reason of agej quam ob 
rem, wherefore. See also Lesson 18. 

e. A Quality is very often expressed in English by a noun 
with the preposition of: as, a man of worth, a tale of horror. 
In Latin an adjective must be used in such cases, except when the 
noun of quality lias an adjective connected with it, when it may be 
put either in the genitive or ablative : generally tire latter when the 
noun describes a physical trait. Thus — 

1. A man of valor, vir for/is (or fortissiitius). 

2. A man of eminent valor, vir ei/ret/iae rirtutis. 

3. A man of bodily strength and beauty, homo raliilus et 

pulclier. 

4. Achilles was a man of very great strength and remark- 

able beauty, ArMllcs vir erat summis riribus et 
exhiiia pulehritudine. 
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d. Manner — in English with or in — is in Latin usually ex- 
pressed by an Adverb when there is one; otherwise by the 
ablative, often with cum (see § 54, y. &) : as, 

1. With care, accurate (or, cum CUTU). 

2. In silence, tuvitc (or, ailentio). 

3. In the most friendly manner, amii.i-isi nu\ 

4. With the greatest zeal, miiiiilto stuiliii, 

e. The Price of a thing, — usually given in English with the 
preposition for or AT, — when a definite sum is stated, is 
expressed in Latin by the Ablative ; but indefinite price or value 
is expressed by the Genitives of Quantity (magni, parvi, &c), 
given in § 54, 8. a. These Genitives often answer to the use of 
an adverb in English, inch ;is highly, slightly, nol-at-all, used with 
expressions of value or esteem. Thus — 

1. How much does this house sell for? ten thousand ses- 

terces. Quanti hoe tmtles vemtntnt ? decies mille 
nwrnmis. 

2. I esteem Plato very highly, but the truth more, Platonem 

permai/tid scd ver'ttatem plitri* aestimo. 

Exeiwise 13. 

I. The Veneti had much confidence in their forti- 
fied positions. Their coasts were fringed with pro- 
montories and peninsulas, and, relying on their strong 
ships, fully armed and supplied 1 with leathern sails, 
they were not alarmed even by the greatest tempests 
of the ocean. 2. A liar 3 hath need of a good memory, 
but truth is always consistent with itself. 3. I offer 
myself to thee, O Hercules ! because thou art de- 
scended from the gods, and givest proofs of that descent 
by thy love of virtue. 4. Great things are achieved 
by great exertions, and glory was never the reward of 
sloth. 5. The Sabines, like most other mountaineers, 
were brave, hardy, and frugal ; and even the Romans 
looked-up 3 to them [with admiration] on account of 
their honesty and temperance. 6, Remus leaped in 4 
1 ornatus. 2 Dative, B admirer. 4 per. 
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scorn over his brother's wall. 7. Romulus appeared 
after [his] death to Proculus in more-than-tnortal 1 
beauty. 8. Augustus lived with republican simplicity % 
in a plain a house on the Palatine [hill], and educated 
his family with great strictness * and frugality.* 9. Vi- 
telhus was remarkable for his gluttony a and his coarse e 
vices. 10. Demosthenes listened awhile to the bland 
professions of Archias, the actor, but at length replied, 
" Archias, you never won me by your acting, nor will 
you now by your promises." n. Columbus entered 
■the hall surrounded by a brilliant -crowd of cavaliers, 
among whom he was conspicuous for bis stately and 
commanding person. 7 12. To the English it was a 
night of 8 hope, fear, suspense, [and] anxiety. They 
had been wasted by disease, broken with fatigue, and 
weakened by the many privations which are wont to 
attend 9 an army marching through a hostile country. 
But they were supported by the spirit and confidence 
of their gallant leader, and by the recollection of 
victories won by their fathers. 13. The forests have 
given place to cultivated fields, the morass is dried 
up, the land has become solid, and is covered with 
habitations. A countless multitude, living in 10 peace 
and abundance upon the fruits of their labors, has 
succeeded to the tribes of hunters who were always 
contending with war and famine. What has pro- 
duced these wonders? What has renovated the sur- 
face of the earth? The name of this beneficent 
genius u is Security. 

1 divinus. B callus moderates (abl). 3 mhumc sumptuoxus. 
1 Adverbs. 5 intemperantia gtilae. ' turfiis. 

7 habitus carports. 8 plena, 9 esse 10 in, ablative. " dea. 
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Lesson 14. 

Cases. — ft. Separation ami ('miipari-;<-m. 

Learn § 54, r. with a, b, c, d (ablative of Separa- 
tion) ; § 51, 2. e (dative with Compounds) ; § 54, 5. 
with a ; 6. e (ablative of Comparison and Degree of 
Difference). 

a. The relations denoted in English by from or of — in such 
phrases as to deprive of to be free from, -hi ivaiil if and the like 
— are in Laiin expressed by the ablative : as, 

1. He is free from terror, caret formifline. 

2. To retire from office, tibii-e m«>jint;ratu.- 

3. A city stripped of defence, urbs inula praesidio. 

4. A man without a country, homo qui caret piitrUi. 

5. You will relieve me of great fear, magna me metu 

liber abis. 
N. B. Motion from a place is regularly expressed by means of 
prepositions (see Lesson 17). 

b. When a thing is said to be taken sway from a person, the 
dative is aliaosl always used instead of the ablative : as, 

1. He took a ring from the woman, mulleri anulum 

detraxit. 

2. You have robbed me of my property, bona tnihi nbstu- 

listi. 
C. The uses of the ablative with the Comparative may be seen 
in the following : — 

1. Nothing is dearer to a man than life, nihil homini vita 

est carina, 

2. Quicker than one would tliink, opinione celerius. 

3. Much more rich than wise, mil/to dirilior t/uam sapi- 

entior. 

4. The more dangerous the disease the more praised the 

physician, quo periuuloxlo)' . morbus e.o laudatior 
medicus. 

5. The more virtuously one lives, the less he will injure 

others, quint to >fuis vieit honest la;* tanto minus 
nor.v.bit ttliis, 
G. Hot more than two hundred horsemen escaped, hand 
amplius ducimti vqnites vffage.ru.nt. 
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I. The orator Hortensius was eight years older 
than Cicero. 2. Licinius liberated the plebeians 1 
from an oppressive bondage. 3. Rome was now de- 
prived of almost all her allies. 4. The constitution 9 
of Lucius Cornelius took from the knights the judicial- 
power 5 which they had exercised since the times of 
the Gracchi. 5. Men are much less in bulk than 
very many animals. 6. Grief and indignation de- 
prived Marius of utterance. 4 7. Antisthenes, the 
Cynic, was once very sick, 5 and cried out, " Who will 
deliver me from these torments?" 6 Then said Dio- 
genes, who by chance was by, "This knife, if you 
will." " I do not say from my life," he 7 replied, " but 
from my disease." 8. The archbishop tore the diadem 
from the head of the statue, and the image, thus 
despoiled of its honors, was thrown upon the ground. 
9. The aged Nestor boasts his virtues, nor seems to 
be too loquacious ; for his speech, says Homer, flowed 
from his tongue sweeter than honey. 10. Hesiod was 
robbed of a fair share of his heritage by the un- 
righteous decision of judges who had been bribed by 
his brother Perses. The latter was afterwards de- 
prived of his property, and asked relief of s his 
brother. 11. Alcaeus, for instance, cheered by his 
songs the nobles who had been driven into-exile. 9 
12. After the expulsion of the kings, 10 a new office 
was created at Rome, called the dictatorship, greater 
than the consulship. This dignity, however, was dis- 
continued after the second Punic war. The stronger 

1 plibs (sing.). ! institute (plur.). 3 judicium. ' vox. 

6 gravitcr asgrotare. e malum. ' Me. 6 a. 

" e patria (abl.). w post rsges exactos. 
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the Republic became, the less it needed this extraor- 
dinary power. But in l the civil war it was revived 
^y order of the people, and conferred upon Sulla, 
who afterwards resigned it and became a private 
citizen. 

1 Ablative. 



Lesson 15. 

Cases. -6. Special Uses of tlie Genitive. 

Learn § 50, 2. with Remarks 1. 2. 3 (Partitive 
genitive) ; 3. a (Objective genitive with nouns). 

a. When in English one noun is closely connected with another 
by a preposition, the geniiive is commonly used in Latin, no matter 
what the preposition is in English (objective Genitive : see exam- 
ples under § 50, 3. a) : as, 

Prayer to the gods, precati.o dcorum. 

Escape from danger, fuga periculi. 

Power over every thing, potcstas omnium Ternm. 

Pain in the bead, dolor capitis. 

Confidence in one's strength, fiducia virium. 

Departure from life, excessus vitae. 

Subject for jests, materia Jocoi'iim. 

Struggle for office, contentio Jtotiorum. 

Relief from duty, vacatio mwneris. 

Difference in politics, rci pirli/ic/tc dixxcnsi/i. 

Reputation for valor, opinio virtati.8. 

Uuion with Csesar, eonjunctio Caesarls. 

Victory in war, victoria helli. 

Devotion to us, studium nostri. 

Grief for his son, luctus filii. 

A means of guarding against troubles, catifi" incom- 
modorum. 

Note. — Nouns which denote feeling often take the accusative 
with in, erga, adveraus, ad, instead of an objective genitive. 
Prepositions are also used when the relation is very remote. (See 
examples under § 50, 3. d). 
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b. Wherever the relation expressed by a noun with a preposi- 
tion (especially of) can be viewed as a quality of the modified 
noun, die Latin prefers to use an adjective : just as in English we 
say, the Boston massacre; the 'Jackson administration; the 
Socratic philosophy ; the touch of the royal hand, &c. (compare 
examples in Lesson 5). Thus — 

1. The about of the enemy, clamor hostilis, 

2. Jealousy of the Senate, iinndia sv.ii.atoi-ia, 

3. Confidence in yon, fiditcia tua (more commonly tui). 

4. The Cyrus of Xeuophon, Cyrus XenopJionteus, 

c. Where a word denoting a whole is used with another 
denoting a part (English of, in, among), it is regularly put in 
the genitive. (But notice carefully the Remarks on page 116 of 
the Grammar.) The peculiarities of the construction are seen 
in the following idiomatic phrases : — 

1. Enough money, satis pecuniae, 

2. More learning than wisdom, plus doefi'iiiae quam pru- 

dentiae. 

3. One of a thousand, tuuis dc, iiiulfis. 

4. Alone of all, solas ex, omnibus (or omnium), 

5. At that age, id aetatis. 

6. Nowhere in the world, iiusquitm (jentium. 

7. Of the two consuls one was killed and the other 

wounded, duo consults alter est interfrrtas alter 
vulneratws. 

Exercise 14. 

I. On his way 1 to prison Phocion suffered some 2 
gross 3 insults from the populace with-meekness i and 
dignity. 5 2. Two wives of the German king, Ariovis- 
tus, perished; of their daughters, one was slain, 
another captured. 3. We have not yet discussed" 
the principal wages of virtue and the greatest of the 
prizes that are held out to it. 4. From his boyhood" 
the Roman soldier was schooled to s habitual indiffer- 

1 cum dueei-etur. ' quidam. B gravis. * suhmissc. 

6 cum (with ahl.). 6 disserere de. ' apuero. 

9 Ablative. * perpetuus. 
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ence to [his own] life. 5. During 1 the holidays in 
summer a the young men exercise themselves with 3 
sports. 6. To what a degree of brutality will excess 
of misery debase human nature! 7. Cneius Lentu- 
lus, a military tribune, said to the wounded consul, 
"Lucius ^Emilius, whom the gods ought to favor as 
the only [person] free-fro m 4 the blame of this day's 
disaster, take this horse while you have any remains 
of strength. & Do-not B add to the horror of this day 7 
by the death of a consul. Even without that, there is 
abundant [cause for] tears and mourning." 8. I will 
recount the delights and pleasures in this age of 
eighty-three, which I now take, and on account of 
which men generally account me happy. 9. Many 
inventions greatly fac.iliiale success in the chase. The 
most singular of these is a poison in which they dip 
their arrows. The slightest wound with these en- 
venomed shafts is mortal. 10. Hannibal, after his defeat 
at Zama, served his country in peace, ir. Many men 
expose themselves to death for the sake of power ; 
but this king resigned his crown because his love for 
his dominion, his affection for his subjects, and his re- 
gard for their interests were greater than his desire for 
power. 12. The conspirators divided into three parties. 
One was posted near the governor's house, a second 
secured the approaches to the market-place, a third 
hastened to the quarter of the tombs, and awaited 
the signal for the fight. 13. Not only was Brutus's 
life saved at the battle of Pharsalus, but, restored to 
the state after the death of Pompey, along with many 
of his friends, he had also great influence with s Cassar. 

1 Ablative. a Adjective. s in. " inserts. 

'* dam itliipiid snpcresl ■viriuin. ° »e (pcrf. subj.). 

7 Lit. "make this clay onc-of-horror" (/'tucs/iis), " apud. 
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Lesson 16. 

Cases. — 7. Vse of Two Cases. 

i. Review § 51, i. with d ; 2. with c (Accusative 
and Dative); § 52, 2. with a, b, c, d (two Accusa- 
tives). Learn fj 50, 4. a, b, c (Verbs of Reminding, 
Accusing, &c, with the Impersonals miseret, &c). 

2. A verb in English, besides its object, has often 
another modifying noun with a preposition. Such 
nouns are in Latin usually put in the case correspond- 
ing to the English preposition, though sometimes a 
preposition is expressed. 

a. The Accusative and Dative (compare Lesson 10, b), in such 
phrases as- 

1. He laid the burden oil my shoulders, hilmerts ineis 

onus imposuit. 

2. I do not envy Crassus for liis wealth (I do not grudge 

■wealth to Crassus), Vriissn dieUia* mm, invideo. 

3. Ciesar required ten hostages of the Helvetians, Caesar 

llelretiiH tluvem- obaideti inipiirailt. 

Note. — In these cases notice the Lafin idiom, as it often 
differs from the English ; and observe carefully the construction 
of each verb as given in the Vocabulary. 

b. Accusative and C.cuidve, iti such ;jhnises as — 

1. Yon remind me of my duty, me mones officii. 

2. He accuses me of theft, uri/uit me fxvrti. 

3. I repent of my folly, meae me stiilHUae piienifef. 

4. I am weary of life, me vitae taetlet (weary with toil, 

/essiw Ittbore}. 

c. Two Accusatives : I. One in Apposition (sec Lesson 2) ; 
2. With verbs of Asking and Teaching : 

Panartius taught Scipio the Greek philosophy, Fanaetins 
Scipionem, Gi-uccam doe nil philosopMam. 
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i. The men-of-Miniuma? 1 repented of their un- 
grateful conduct towards- 2 a man who had been the 
safety of Italy. 2. The younger Marius put an end 
to his own life. 3 3. In the proscriptions of Sulla, to 
many a man who belonged to no party an estate or a 
house was his destruction. For although the property 
of the proscribed belonged to the state, yet the friends 
of Sulla purchased it at-a-hominal-price.* 4. Marius 
upbraided the nobles 5 [with] their effeminacy and 
idleness, and proudly compared his own words and 
exploits with their indolence and ignorance. His 
election was a great victory for the common-people, 
and a great humiliation to the aristocracy. 5. The 
great numbers of the enemy were a hindrance rather 
than a help to them. 6. Polybius taught the noble- 
men of Rome their own municipal law. 7. O 
Jupiter! give us those things that are-good-for " us! 
8. Praise is to an old man an empty sound. I have 
outlived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now 
of much account to me. 9. An exile and a menial 
muttered the last farewell to Pompey, the mighty 
victor of the East, the powerful lord of the Roman 
Senate. 10. The Senate distributed provinces and 
suitable honors among the partisans of Brutus. II. 
The noblest of the Romans were ashamed of the 
victory by which they had avenged the disgrace of 
the Caudine Forks. 12. Old age is 7 most irksome 7 
to the poor. 8 13. Publius Autronius and Servhis Cor- 
nelius Sulla had been elected consuls, but were con- 
victed of bribery. Catiline also, who wished to 
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become a candidate, had been impeached ' for oppres- 
sion in his province by Publius Clodius. 14. Caius 
Mucius was seized by the guards and brought before 
the king, who threatened him with cruel tortures. 
But he said, "See now how little your torments terrify 2 
me." Then he plunged his right hand into the 
fire of an altar that burned near by, and held it in 
the flames, by which it was wholly consumed. From 
this act the name Sccevola was given him, which 
signifies He that uses the left hand. 15. The second 
secession extorted from the patricians again a second 3 
great charter 4 of liberty. The people had become 
tired of the decemvirs, and were dissatisfied 5 with 
their measures ; for which reason they retired from 
[their] office, and the people elected ten tribunes. 
The decemvirs were then accused of treason, and 
some were condemned to death, others committed 
suicide. Two consuls were elected, and the Valerian 
and Horatian laws were passed. The plebeians were 
still, however, debarred from marriage with the patri- 
cians. 

1 rat: fieri. a Subjunctive. ' alter. l planus, " paontct. 

Lesson 1 7. 

Cases. — 8. Time and Place. 

Learn § 55, I. with a; 2. and b; 3 (reading Note), 
with a, b, c, d,f, 1. and 4 ; also Remark under § 56, 
1. c. 

a. Many expressions have in Latin the construction of time 
■when, where in English time is not the main idea : as, 

1. In the fight at Canute, piif/na Cuiiwmsi (or apttd 

Carinas}. 

2. At the Roman games, hidis Itumanis. 

3. In all the wars of Gaul, omnibus Gallieis bellis. 
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b. In many expressions of time the accusative with ad, in, or 
sab, is used. Such are the following : — 

i. A thanksgiving was voted for the 1st of January, suppli- 
eatio decreta est in Ku/.eiidns .Fanuarias, 

2. They assembled at the [appointed] day, vonvenerunt ad 

•Hint. 

3. Till evening, } ad vegp erwM. 
Towards (about) evening, ^ 

4. About the same time, sub idem tempus. 

C. Time either during or ■within which m;ty be expressed by 
a noun in the singular, with an ordinal numeral : as, 
r. Within (just) four days, quint" die. 

2. He has reigned going on sis yeais, regnat jam sesctum 

annum. But also — 

3. He has already reigned for six years, rerjnavit jam sex 

annos. 

d. Distance of time before or after any thing is variously ex- 
pressed : as, 

1. Three years after, post (or before, ante) tres annos, 

post tertiutn a1in.1i in, tres post annos, tertium 
post annum, triiins post annis, tertio post anno. 

2. Three years after his banishment, trilms annis {tertio 

anno) post exsUiuin {post ouam ejectus est). 

3. Within the last three years, his tribit.s pi-oximis annis. 

4. A few years hence, paucis annis. 

5. Three years ago, ubhine annos tres (tr-lbus annis) \ 

ante Itos tres annos. 

6. It is three years since, triennium est cum (tres anni 

sunt cum), 

e. The time of day is only counted by hours, beginning at 
sunrise (prima, secunda hora) ; the time of night by watches, 
(vigiliae), of which there were four from sunset to sunrise, 

/. The names of the Months are adjectives, and agree either 
with mensis or with the parts into which the month was divided 
in the complicated Roman system, for which see Grammar, § 84. 

g. The year is expressed by the names of the consuls in the 
Ablative Absolute. Modern dates may be expressed by the year 
after the birth of Christ {post Christum natum). 
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ft. With names of places (except Towns, &c, see § 55, 3), to 
is expressed by in or ad with the accusative ; in by in or ab, with 
the ablative ; from by ab, de, ex, with the ablative. But AT, 
meaning near (not -in), is expressed with alt names of place by ad 
or apud, with the accusative. 

Remark. — Notice that, when several names of place follow a 
verb of motion, all must be under the same construction. Thus — 
Within a few days after this was done the matter was 
reported to Chrysogonus in Sulla's camp at Volaterras, 
qiiiiilriilriit tjuv hacc ytista aunt res ad Chi-i/so- 
gonum in castia L,. Sul.tae Volatevras defertur. 
Notice also that the meaning of the Latin verb must be con- 
sidered in relations of place : as, 

1. He arrived in Spain, pervanit in JTispiiniam, 

2. He arrived at Rome, pt-rri-iiit llomam. 

3. They assembled in the Senate-house, convenerunt in 

3 place, coityit cxci'- 



1. After the death of Lucretia, Brutus threw off his 
assumed stupidity, and placed himself at the head 1 of 
her friends. They carried the body into the market- 
place [of ]Collatia. 2 There 3 the people took up arms 
and renounced the Tarquins. A mimber-of 4 young 
men attended the funeral-procession 6 to Rome. Bru- 
tus summoned the people" [and] related 7 the deed-of- 
sfoame. 8 All classes were influenced with the same 
indignation. 9 By order of the people Tarquin was 
deposed, 10 and, along with his family, was banished 
from the city. Brutus now set out for the army at 
Ardea. 11 Tarquin in the meantime had hastened to 

1 Lit. "added himself as leader." 2 Accusative. * Relative. 

1 phires, '' /'-.aequiai: fimeris. 6 convocato populo. 

' narrare de. " jacinus /h.tgitipsum. 3 dolor et indignatio. 

v ' regnum abrogari (with dat.). " Accusative. 
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Rome, but found the gates closed against him. 
Brutus was received with joy at Ardea, and the army 
renounced [their] allegiance 1 to the tyrant. Tar- 
quin, with his two sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge 
at C<ere, in Etruria. Sextus fled to Gabii, where he 
was shortly after murdered by the friends of those 
whom be had put to death, Tarquin had reigned 
twenty-two years when he was driven from Rome, In 
memory of this event an annual festival was celebrated 
on the 24th of February, called the Rcgifiigium. 

2. Jugurtha was taken prisoner. The 2 great traitor 
fell by the treachery of his nearest relatives. Lucius 
Sulla brought the crafty and restless Numidian in 
chains, along with his children, to the Roman head- 
quarters ; and the war, which had lasted for seven 
years, was at an end. The glory of this victory was 
given to Marius. King Jugurtha, in 4 royal robes and 
in chains, along with his two sons, preceded the tri- 
umphal chariot of the victor, when-he-entered b Rome 
two years afterwards, on January 1st, b. c. 104. By 
order of Marius, the son B of the desert perished a few 
days afterwards in the subterranean city prison. 

1 obediential^ abitio- s Hie. 3 vinctus catcnis. 

1 regie -vesUtus. * Participle. " alumnus. 



Lesson 18. 

Cases. — 9. PreiJOKitimis. 

r. Learn § 56, 1. with a, b, c; 2. comparing § 42, 
1. a, b, c, and 3 (Use of Prepositions) ; also § 52, 1. 
d; 2. b (compounds of circum and trans). 

2. In general, the use of prepositions in Latin is 
the same as in English. They are always followed 
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either by the Accusative or Ablative : those implying 
motion towards an object for the most part taking the 
accusative, and those implying rest in, or motion 
from an object, the ablative. 

Note. — There are very many idiomatic i^es of prepositions, 
for which see the Examples in § 42, 2. and consult the Lexicon. 

a. Position is frequently expressed in Latin with ab (rarely 
ex), properly meaning from : as, 

1. In the rear, a tergo. 

2. On the side of Pompey, a parte T'tnirpeiatta. 

3. On the left hand, a sinistra (compare hinc, on this side). 

4. On the othei- side, ex altera parte. 

5. In a great degree, magna, ex parte. 

(1. In the choice of prepositions the Latin point of view must 
be carefully observed, as in many cases it differs from our own 
(see Remark under § 56, t. c). Thus — 

1. To put clothes into a chest, poncre rentes in area. 

2. To choose in one's place, in tilhutj as l.oeuiit dcliijere. 

3. To fight on horseback, ex eqtto pugnare. 

4. It was reported in camp, in castra 11w11tit1tn.1i), est. 

5. To go on board ship, eoitseeiitlere in navem (more com- 

monly without tht preposition). 

6. To send a man a letter, mittere {dare) litems atl 

aliquem. But — 

7. To gi ve ° ne a letter (to carry), dare Uteras alicui. 

e. In many cases where a preposition is used in English, Latin 
has the preposition compounded with a verb or implied in. it. In 
such cases the construction of the Latin verb must be observed 
(see Vocabulary) : as, 

1. To go over a river, flu-men tvansire. 

2. To take one's forces across a river, eopias fiumen 

1 rii a stiitcere. 

3. To go beyond the boundaries, egredi fines (or out of 

the city, ex urbe). 

4. To fly from the enemy, fugere hostes. 

5. To get into one's favor, ittire alieiijus gratiam. 
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Note. — When a verb with a Preposition in English is repre- 
sented in Latin by one of the compounds of § 51, 2. d (ad, ante, 
con, &c), it is commonly followed by the dative. If, however, 
the compound represents a verb qualified by an Adverb, it retains 
its original construction : as, inside t equo, he sits upon a horse j 
but, convocat suos, he calis his men together. 

1. Without intelligence and goodness bodily gifts 
are ' of little 3 worth. 1 

2. Besides life and sense (which he has in common 
with 3 the brutes), there is in man* something more 
exalted, more pure, and that more nearly approaches 5 
to divinity. 

3. It was an arduous [undertaking] to conduct such e 
a body of men through hostile nations, across swamps 
and rivers which had never been passed by any one 
except roving barbarians. But they penetrated a good 
way into the mountains. Then, however, a chief 
appeared, with a numerous body, in a narrow-pass. 
But men who had surmounted so many obstacles 
despised the opposition of such feeble enemies. 

4. As I was hurrying through the town a group of 
boys ran before me, crying out, Agamcm-non ! Agamem- 
non! I went on behind them, and they led me to the 
tomb of the king of kings, a gigantic structure, 7 for 
the most part in-good-preservation, s of a conical form, 
and covered with turf. The stone over the door is 
twenty-seven feet long unci seventeen wide; larger 
than any hewn 10 stone in the world, except Pompey's 
pillar. The royal sepulchre was forsaken and empty : 
the shepherd shelters his flock within it; the traveller 
sits tinder its shade, and at-that- moment ll a goat was 

1 valere. 'Superlative. " com/nune esse [al/eni] cum. 4 Plural. 
s prope abesse. e tantum agmen. ' motes. s ineolumis. 
1 in longiludiiiem. '" qttadratus. n turn n 
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dozing 1 quietly in [one] corner. I turn ed-a way a 
[and] left him 3 in quiet possession. The boys were 
waiting outside the door, and crying, Mycenml My- 
cents! led me away from the place. 

5. I have at length arrived at Cadiz. I came 
across the bay yesterday morning, and have estab- 
lished myself in very pleasant rooms which look out 
upon the public square of the city. The morning sun 
awakes me, and the sea-breeze comes in at my 
window. At night the square is lighted by lamps 
suspended from the trees, and thronged with a brilliant 
crowd of the young and gay. Cadiz is beautiful 
almost beyond-imagination. 4 

1 dormiio (imperfect). s Participle. 3 Relative. 

,J supra qtdim quU animo toncipcrc po.;s;t. 



Lesson 19. 

1. Learn § 58- T - 2 - with a, d; 3. with a, c; 
5, 6 (Present and Past Tenses of the Indicative) ; 
§ 57, 8. h (Historical Infinitive). Also, review § 27, 3 
(use of the Perfect and Imperfect). 

2. The narrative tenses in Latin are used nearly as 
in English. But — 

«. The Present is used much oftenor th.-in in English to express 
a past action more vividly. 

ft. The ordinary English past tense is represented in Latin 
sometimes by the Perfect (historical), and sometimes by the Im- 
perfect. (For the distinction see § 27, 3.) But the use of 
the Imperfect depends not so much on the actual duration 
of the action as upon the way in which the writer wishes to 
represent it. Thus — 
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1. Cicero lived sixty-three years, Cicero vvxit X.XII1 

rintios, [Here the action, though of long duration, is stated 

2. Bibulus watched the heavens, while Cresar held the elec- 

tion, Illbuliii tie caelo servaliat, cum Caesar 
comttia habeiiat, or habuit. [Here the action, though 
brief, is represented as continuing.] 

3. Homer flourished before the founding of Rome, Homerus 

fait ante. Jloiiiiiiii niimlifini'. 

4. Homer was more skilled than Hesiod, Jlomeras doctior 

erat HCsiado. 

c. In rapid narrative, the English past tense is often rendered 
by the simple (historical) Infinitive, with its subject in the nomina- 
tive. This construction also often corresponds with the English 
l; began ;o. : ' (For examples, see Grammar, p. 156.) 

d. Customary action is represented in general by the Present, 
and in past tense by the Imperfect; though soleo, and similar 
words, are often used (but much less commonly than in English) 
to give emphasis to the fact of custom. Thus — 

1. He was always praising Milo, hrtuJubitl semper MUo- 

nem. 

2. He would often play with his children, saepe cum 

pueris ludebat, 

3. It was a habit of Quintus Mucins to tell, Q. Mucins 

tut r rare solebat. 

e. The beginning of an action is often expressed by the Present 
or Imperfect, especially wife jam: as, 

1. I begin to feel like dancing, jam, l.ubet saltare. 

2. They stood up and began to applaud, stantes plaade- 

bant. 

f. The English compound perfect is often expressed in Latin 
(when the action still continues) by the present, with some word 
denoting duration of time. The same usage with the imperfect is 

r. We have suffered many years, multns aimos pafhiiiir. 

2. We have long been involved in dangers, jam diu in 

periculis versamwr. 

3. The forces which they had long been getting ready, 

copiae quas diu comparabant. 
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i. The Tiber had overflowed its banks far and 
wide. 1 The cradle in which the babes were placed 
was stranded at the foot of the Palatine, and over- 
turned on the root of a wild fig-tree. A she-wolf, 
which had come to drink 2 of 3 the stream, came to 
them from time to time, and suckled them. When* 
they wanted other food, the woodpecker, a bird sacred 
to Mars, brought it to them. At length this marvellous 
spectacle was seen 5 by Faustulus the king's shepherd, 
who took the children home to his wife Acca La- 
rentia. They were called Romulus and Remus, and 
grew up with the sons of their foster-parents on the 
Palatine Hill. 

2. Then Nasica rushed out of the Senate-house, 
followed 7 by many of the Senators. The people made 3 
way for them, broke up 3 the benches, and armed 8 them- 
selves with sticks, and rushed 8 upon Tiberius and his 
friends. The tribune 5 fled to the temple of Jupiter; 
but the door had been barred by the priests, and in 
his flight he fell over a prostrate body. As 10 he was 
rising, be received the first blow from one of his 
colleagues, and was quickly despatched. 

3. Pyrrhus was at first victorious ; for his own 
talents were superior to those of the captains who 
were opposed to him, and the Romans were not pre- 
pared for the onset of the elephants of the East, which 
were then for the first time seen in Italy — as it were 
moving mountains, with long snakes for hands. But 
the victories of the Epirots were fiercely disputed, 

1 late. s potum (supine). ' at/ (ace.)- * cum (with indie). 

• conspicere. 8 altores. ' comitates. 8 Hist. Inf. 

9 ilk. M cum (with imperf. subj.). 
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dearly purchased, and altogether unprofitable. At 
length Manius Curius Dentatus, who had in his first 
consulship won two triumphs, was again placed at 
the head of the Roman commonwealth, and sent to 
encounter the invaders. A great battle was fought 
near Beneventum, in which Pyrrhus was completely 
defeated. 

4. Cato was an unfeeling and cruel master. His 
conduct towards his slaves was detestable. After 
dinner he would often severely chastise them, thong 
in hand, for some trilling act of negligence, and some- 
times condemned them to death. When they were 
worn out or useless, he sold them or turned them out 
of doors. He treated the lower animals no better. 
His war-horse, which had borne him through his 
campaign in Spain, he sold in-that-country. 1 In his 
old age he sought gain with increasing eagerness, but 
never attempted to profit by the misuse of his public 
functions. He accepted no bribes, he reserved no 
booty to his own use; but he became a speculator, not 
only in slaves, but in buildings, artificial waters, and 
pleasure-grounds. In this, as in other points, 9 he 
was a representative of the old Romans, who were a 
money-getting 3 and money-loving* people. 

1 ibi. a res. s quaestuosHS. * avarus. 

Lesson 20. 

1. Learn § 23, 3 (use of the Passive) ; \ 35, 1. b 
(gerundive of Deponents) ; § 40, b (second Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation). 

Review § 51, 4. a, b (dative of Agent) ; § 54, 4 
(ablative of Agent). 
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2. The Passive in Latin is often employed where in 
English we prefer the Active. The principal cases 
are the following: — 

a. The Impersonal use of neuter verbs in the passive {compare 
§ 39, c; and Method, Lesson 20, Obs. 3) : as, 

1. They live on plunder, ex rapto vivitur, 

2. They fought fiercely on both, sides, aeriter Utrimque 

piigmttum est. 
ft. This impersonal use is the regular way of representing the 
English passive, where the corresponding Latin verb does not 
govern the accusative (see % 51, 2. /) : as, 

1. The commander is relieved (by the appointment of a successor), 

im )>era tort sneceditur. 

2. I am persuaded that this is true, mihi persuasuin est 

hoc esse verum. 

3. These things are done more easily than they are resisted, 

facilius hiicc iiuiit i/ihih), kin r<.\*ixtittn: 

4. This subject was much discussed, do hue re -multum 

disputatum est. 

5. Let the influence of friends be employed, and when em- 

ployed obeyed, ami.corutn auc-toritiis udhibeutur 
et udhibitae pareatwr. 

e. The most common way of expressing 1'ie English outfit, 
must, and the like, is by some form of esse with the Gerundive, 
which in this construction is always passive, no matter which 
voice is used in English (compare § 73, 2. Note) : as, 
r. Nobody is to be blamed, nemo culpandus est. 

2. We must do every thing, omnia nobis sunt facienda. 

3. All must die, oiiniil/us woriendiim est. 

4. We must resist old age [or old age must be resisted), 

senectwtl vesistendum est. 
d. When the Subject of the action is indefinite, the Latin 
generally prefers the passive construction (compare a, above) : as, 

1. Men do not gather grapes from thorns, ex. sentibus uuue 

non percipiuntur. 

2. We do ill whatever we do from confidence in fortune, 

mule 'jeritur quit-quid qeritar fiirlunue jide. 
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e. Many neuter verbs in English are rendered in Latin by 
reflexives or by the passive : as, 

i. Hens toll in the dirt, ijallinae in pidreri' voltitaiUitr. 

2. He rides on the Appian Way, in via Appia veliitur. 

3. Codrusis bursting with envy, iitri.di.a rii.inpitur Codrus. 

4. He tarns to his lieutenant, ad. tcijit.tii.tit ae vertit (or, 

vertitur). 

3. On the other hand, an active construction is 
often preferred in Latin, where the passive is used in 
English. This happens — 

a. In cases where the emphasis is on the Object oF an action, 
or the action itself, rather than on the Ageni ; because the empha- 
sis can be given in Latin (though not in English) by position. 
Thus — 

1. Socrates was put to death by his fellow-citizens, Socra- 

tem elves sui interf'eeerunt. 

2. Egypt is watered by the Nile, and Mesopotamia made 

fertile by the Euphrates, Ae.t/i/ptitnt- XiJus irrii/at, 
Mesopotamia 111 feriileiii ejJU-U EaphTUtea. 

b. As most deponent verbs have no passive, the active con- 
struction must frequently be used for the English passive : as, 

1. He is moat admired who is not influenced by money, 

quern peennia noil, inovet ewm homines maxime 
adiiiii-imtur. 

2. We should not mourn a death which is succeeded by 

immortality, von Int/evda est morn qnam. imniorta- 
IHos i:onsi:q'iatiii: 

c. In a few cases, instead of the regular passive in Latin, a 
neuter verb of kiin'reil meaning is employed : as, 

1. To add, addere ; to be added, aceedere. 

2. To destroy, perdere ; to be destroyed, perire. 

3. To sell, vendcrc ; to be sold, venire [veneo). 

4. To flog, verberare ; to be flogged, vapti/are. 

4. When the present passive in English denotes 
a completed action, it is generally represented by the 
perfect in Latin ; but when it denotes an action in 
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progress, or a general fact, we must use the present. 
Thus — 

1. The enemy are beaten, h-ostes victi sunt. 

2. He is loved by his friends, diligitur ah amicts. 

3. Among the Farthiajis the signal is given by a drum, apud 

Farthos sujnum dat ur tympano. 
Remark. — Care must be taken in rendering the confused or 
disguised forms of the passive in English : as, 

1. The house Is building, domus nedifieatur (but, lie ia 

building a house, domitm aedlficat). 

2. While these things are being done, diiui h.ii.ee i/eruntur. 
5. When a verb in the active voice is followed by 

two cases (with or without a preposition), the accusa- 
tive of the direct object becomes the subject of the 
passive, the other case being retained as in the active 
construction. Thus (compare examples on p. 37) — 

1. Crassus is not envied for his wealth, Crasso divitUte 

noti invidentur, 

2. Verres is charged with extortion, Vcn-e.s repetundarum 

reus fit. 

3. Cato is asked his opinion, Cato riiijii.tnr sententumi. 
Remark. — The use of a second accusative in this construc- 
tion is found chiefly with rogo, posco, and celo. 

Eseitisa 19. 
1. We must resist old age, my friends, — says 
Cicero in the book entitled 1 Cato Major, — and its 
failings must be made good by pains-taking. We 
must fight against old age as against disease. Re- 
gard must be paid to health. Moderate exercise 
should be employed, a sufficiency of food and drink 
must be taken. 3 Not only the body needs to be 
bolstered-up, but the mind and soul much more; for 
these too die out through old age. 

' See Lesson 8. 3. " adhibere. 
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2. "Even now," said Csesar, "we may 1 return; if 
we cross the bridge, arms must decide the contest." 
At that moment of suspense 9 [there] appeared sud- 
denly the figure of a youth, remarkable for comeliness 
and stature, playing on a pipe, the emblem of peace 
and security. The shepherds who were about the 
spot began to mingle with the soldiers and straggle 
towards him, captivated by his simple airs ; when with 
a violent movement he snatched a trumpet from one 
of the military baud, 3 rushed with it to the bank of the 
river, and blowing a furious blast of martial music, 
leaped into the water, and disappeared on the opposite 
side. "Let us advance," 4 exclaimed Ctesar, " where 5 
the gods direct, and our enemies invite us. Be the 
die cast 1 " 

3. A conspiracy 1 against the life of Ctesar had-been- 
formed" in-the-beginning-of-the-year. 3 Many of the 
conspirators had fought in the war against Csesar ; 
and had not only been pardoned 6 by him, but raised 
to offices of rank and honor. Among others was 
Marcus Junius Brutus, whom Cassar had pardoned 
after the battle of Pharsalia, and had since treated 
almost as a son. He was now persuaded by Cassias 
to-join 6 the conspiracy, and imitate his ancestor Lucius 
Junius Brutus, the liberator 10 of Rome from the 
tyranny of the Tarquins. They now resolved 11 to 
assassinate 9 the Dictator in the Senate-house on the 
Ides of March. Rumors of the plot got abroad, and 
Gesar was strongly urged not to attend the session of 

1 posse, impersonal. a in ea solliciludine. 

3 uni ex comicinibus. * Present Subjunctive. 5 qua. 

s Change the voice. ' Impersonal. s ineunte anno. 

3 ut, with imper. subj. 10 Lit. "who," &c. " Impers. passive. 
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the Senate. But he disregarded the warnings which 
had been given him. 

4. The ten ambassadors, of whom Cato was chief, 
offered their arbitration, which was accepted by Masi- 
nissa, but rejected by the Carthaginians, who had no 
confidence in Roman justice. This refusal Cato never 
forgave them. In traversing their country, he had 
remarked the increasing wealth and population. 
After his return to Rome, he let fall from the fold of 
his robe some early-ripe Libyan figs; and as 1 their 2 
beauty was admired, 1 "Those figs," quoth he, " were 
gathered three days ago at Carthage. So close is our 
enemy to our walls." From that time forth, whenever 
he was called upon for his vote in the Senate, though 3 
the subject of debate bore no relation to Carthage, he 
added these words, " Carthage must be destroyed." 
' Active [cum, with imperf, subj.). s Relative. 

'•> quamquam, with imperf. 



Lesson 21. 

Verbs. — 3. Infinitive Constructions. 

i. Learn § 57, 8. with a, b, c (uses of the Infini- 
tive) ; also § 58, II. with «, b (use of the Present and 
Perfect infinitive) ; also §§ 57, 8. e; 67, 1 (Indirect 
Discourse). 

2. The English infinitive is rendered by the Latin 
infinitive in many constructions : — 

a. When it is equivalent to an abstract noun : as, 
To err ia human, huinanum est errare. 

Note. — An abstract noun is 
infinitive, and is to be rendered ii 

1. What is creation? Quid est weave? 

2. Writing with, a stile is easy, est facile stilo scril/ere. 
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b. When a second action of tlie same subject is indicated : as, 
I begin to grow old, scneseere incipio. 

Note. —This principle includes many classes of words where 
the connection is very close between the infinitive and the verb on 
which it depends ; and also many where it is more remote, so 
that a subjunctive clause might also be used. 

3. The English that with a verb, when it denotes 
a statement or thought, is always to be rendered by 
an Infinitive ivith an Accusative for its subject. This 
construction (called the Indirect Discourse) is a very 
common one in Latin, and is used after all words 
of knowing-, perceiving', thinking, and telling. In 
English we often use the infinitive in such sentences 
as the preceding : as, " I think it to be right; " " He is 
said to be rich ; " and so on. 

a. The English simyie infinitive, with expressions of hoping, 
promising, threatening, and the like, is rendered by the same 
construction, of the infinitive with subject-accusative: as, 

I hope to come, spero me veiifiii-um [esse]. 

b. The English infinitive may be used after any verb of com- 
manding or forbidding. In Latin it is regularly used only after 
jubeo and veto (see hereafter, Lesson 28). 

C. In using the Indirect Discourse in Latin, observe lohat tense 
would be used in the direct discourse, and make the tense of the 
infinitive correspond to that. Thus — 
r. He says that his father is here, (licit patrem adesse. 

2. He said that his father was here, dixit patrem udesse. 

3. He will say that his father is here, Meet patrem adesse. 
In all these three cases the same tense Is used in Latin, because 

the same tense would be used in the direct: viz. "My father is 

4. He says his father was hero, ilicit patrem i/i/j'iiisse. 

5. He said his father had been (or was formerly) here, lliscit 

patrem adfv.isse. 

6. He will say that his father was here, (licet patrem 

adfaisse. 
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These three cases take the perfect infinitive, because the words 
in. direct discourse would be, " My father was here." 

7. He says that his father will be here, ilicit patrem ad~ 

fnturum [esse]. 

8. He said that his father would be here, dixit patrem 

adfaturmn. 
g. He will say that his father will be here, dicel patrem 

adfuturwn. 

In these cases, the words in direct discourse would be, "My 

father will be here." (In this tense, the esse is usually omitted.) 

In like manner, with verbs of promising, impeding, and the like — 

io. He hopes to come (direct, "I shall come"), sperat se 

venturum. 
ii. He hopes that you are well, sperat le valere. 

12. He hopes that you were there, sperat le atljaisse.. 

13. He threatened to destroy the city, minatus est se 

tirbem deleturitiit. 
d. When the verb of knowing, See, is in the Passive, the 
impersonal construction is more common in English ; but in Latin 
the personal is regular with the simple tenses, the impersonal with 
the compound (see § 70, 2. a) : as, 

1. It seems to me that you are wrong, vide Ms miJil errare. 

2. It was reported that Ccesar's house had been attacked, 

oppuffuata downs Caesaris nuiifiabatur. 

3. There is a tradition that Homer was blind, traditum est 

Homerum caecum fuisse. 

4. The subject of the Infinitive is regularly in the 
Accusative. But if the subject of the infinitive is not 
expressed, then any predicate word will agree with 
the subject of the main clause if there be a personal 
subject (see § 57, 8. e, with Remarks) : as, 

1. It is advantageous to be honest, utile, est probum esse. 

2. I am anxious to be merciful, ritpio me esse elementem 

(or cupio esse Clemens). 
N. B. Never translate the infinitive of Purpose by the infinitive 
in Latin (see hereafter, Lesson 25), 
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The English Infinitive and the clause with that are also often 
to be rendered by other constructions than the above (for which 

sec hereafter, Lesson 28), 



i. "You," said Scipio ./Emilianus, " to whom Italy 
is not mother, but step-mother, ought to keep silence. 
Surely you do not think that I shall fear those let loose 
whom I sent in chains to the slave-market." 

2. The king of Syria, Antiochus, had nearly con- 
quered Egypt. Popilius Lasna ordered him, in the - 
name of the Senate, to abandon the country. Antio- 
chus wished to deliberate ; but Popilius, having traced 1 
a circle ' about the king with a staff which he held 
in his hand, "Before 2 leaving this circle," said he, 
"answer the Senate." Antiochus promised to obey, 
and went out of Egypt. Popilius then divided the 
kingdom between the two brothers Philometor and 
Physcon. 

3. I purpose 3 to write the history of a memorable 
revolution which has agitated men deeply, and which 
divides them even to-day, I do not conceal from my- 
self the-difficulties-of-the-undertaking ; 4 for passions 
which it was thought were stifled under [the influence 
of] a military despotism have just been reawakened. 
Suddenly men overwhelmed with years and toil have 
felt revive 6 in them resentments which seemed to be 
appeased, and have communicated them to us their 
children and heirs. But if we have-to-maintain G the 
same cause, we-have-not 7 to defend their conduct; 

' Participle passive, ablative absolute (see next Lesson). 

2 ante gilam, with future, ~ J in amino habere. 

* Lit. " how difficult, are (sub.!-} Ilmsc things whic'a ] tnniertake." 

s Infinitive. e Part in dus, agreeing with causa. 

7 nihil opus est. 
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and we can separate liberty itself from those who 
have well or ill served it, while l we still have the 
advantage of-having-heard 2 and watched these old 
men, who, filled as-they-are s with their memories 
still excited by their impressions, teach us to under- 
stand them. 

4. The king entered the ship in a violent storm, 
which the mariners beholding-with-astonishment, 4 at 
length with great humility gave him warning of the 
danger. But he commanded them instantly to put 
off, and not be afraid, for he had never in his life 
heard that any king was drowned. 

1 cum, with subj. s quod, with indie. 3 quide?n, 

* admirari. 



Lesson 22. 

Verba. — 4. Participial Constructions. 

i. Learn § 72, with i. and c; 2, 3. with Remark 
and a (uses of Participles). Also, 4. with a; with 
§ 40, a, b (Periphrastic Conjugations); § 72,5- with 
a, b, c; and § 54, 10. b (Ablative Absolute). 

2. The English participle is often expressed not by 
a participle in Latin, but by a relative clause, or 
one with cum or dum (see § 72, 1. c) : as, 

1. In the following winter, ca quae sen/fa rut hiemc. 

2. Ccesar, seeing this, gave the signal for battle, Caesar cum 

hoc riilisxct siifiiiim ite/iif. jn-oelii. 

3. While humoring the young, I have forgotten that I am 

old, dum olisci/uor uilulescuntibus, me senem esse 
oli/i/us sum. 

3. On the other hand, almost any simple modifying 
clause can be rendered in Latin in a participial form. 
This principle includes, among others, relative clauses, 
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and those introduced by when, if, because, although, 
together with many adverbial phrases. 

a. If there is any word in the main clause to which the 
participle can be attached as a modifier, it usually agrees with it. 
This corresponds to the English use of participles, except that 
it is much more common. 

1. Any evil is easily crushed at its birth, omne malum 

nascens f/ii-ilt: ojipriiiiifiir. 

2. The enemy alay Valerius while fighting bravely, ValeHum 

hostes acen-hitc puf/iiuntem occidunt. 

b. If there is no word to which the participle can be attached, 
the participle is put in the ablative, with some word in agreement, 
which serves as a kind of Subject {Ablative Absolute : see exam- 
ples in "Method," p. 51). 

e. Even what in English seems a separate clause is in Latin 
often crowded into the main clause in a participial form: as, 

1, Our men followed them close — encumbered as they 

were and cut them down, quos imncditoii noxfrl 
eonticc-iifi or.c'ttlt'.vunt. 

2. It is a wretched thing to fret yourself when it does 110 

good, ■miieriiiii est nihil )n'o/icie»tem niii/L 
d. The perfect active participle, which is vr.issing in Latin, is 
supplied either (1) by a change ai voice with the Ablative Abso- 
lute ; or (2) by a clause with cum or durn. The difficulty is, 
however, often avoided by the use of Deponents, whose perfect 
participle usually has an active signification. Thus — 

1. Having delayed a little, and set fire to all the villages, 

they pushed forward, piiiilis/ier morati, omnibus 
■vicls inrensis, contenderunt. 

2. Having observed this, he sent the third line as a relief 

to our men who were in difficulty, id cwm ttnim~ 
atlvertisset, tertiam, actum lahoruntibus nostris 
milt sid lo misit. 

Exercise 31, 

i. Veii was not succored by the other Etruscan 
cities then threatened with an invasion of the Gauls. 
Besides, the Veians had given themselves a king 
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instead of the annual magistrate, and a king odious 
to the other cities. This lucumo, irritated at 1 not 
having been named chief of the confederation, had 
stirred up the artisans, and violently interrupted the 
sacred games of Volsinii. On leaving for the siege 
of Veii, the Roman knights swore never to return, 
unless [they were] conquerors. This was also the vow 
of the Spartans on leaving for Ithome. On a the 
approach of the Roman army, the Veians left their 
city, clothed in funeral apparel, and bearing lighted 
torches. The city was taken by a mine. The 
besiegers, [who were] concealed in it s near the temple 
of Juno, overheard the reply of an oracle, which the 
Etruscans had consulted. " Victory," said the priest, 
"shall be with* him who shall sacrifice this heifer on 
the altar." Then the Roman soldiers burst into the 
temple, seized the axe from the priest's hand, and 
struck down the heifer ; and the town, thus betrayed 
by its own gods, fell into the hands of the Romans. 

2. The deputation arrived at Epidaurus the pecu- 
liar seat of yEsculapius, and invited the god to make 
his abode at Rome. Nor did he refuse ; for one of 
the snakes sacred to /Esculapius crawled from his 
temple to the city of Epidanrus, and thence proceeded 
to the sea-shore, and climbed up into the ship of the 
Roman ambassadors [which was] drawn up on the 
beach. They now, instructed by the Epidaurians 
that the god willingly accompanied them, sailed away 
with the sacred snake to Italy. But when 5 the ship 
stopped 6 at Antium — so goes the story — the snake 
left 6 [it and] crawled to the temple of j^sculapius 

1 Accusative with Infinitive. s Ablative. 3 Relative. 

4 Dative. s Lit. "the ship (aec.) stopping." G Piiniuiple. 
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in that city ; where he coiled himself round a tall palm- 
tree, and remained for three days. The Romans 
meanwhile anxiously awaited his return to the ship. 
At last he went 1 back, [and] did not move again till the 
ship entered the Tiber. Then, when she came 2 to 
Rome, he again crawled forth, swam to the island in 
the middle of the Tiber, and there went on shore and 
remained quiet. A temple was built, therefore, to the 
god on the spot which he had himself chosen. 

1 Participle. " Fluperf. sisbj. (tmpers.). 

Lesson 23. 

Verbs. — 0. Gerundive Constructions. 

i. Learn § 73, 1, 2, 3. with a, b, c, d (use of the 
Gerund and Gerundive). 

2. The English participial noun, or verbal in -ING, 
is represented in Latin in several different ways. 

a. When it Is subject or object, by the Infinitive (see Lesson 
21), or quod w : :..'r. ilic I n client ivc ; rarely by ;i verbal noun : as, 

1. Your being here is agreeable, qiiiid, udes (or te udesse) 

gratum est. 

2. I prefer writing to speaking, malo scHbere quam 

loqui. 
ft. In the other cases, most commonly by the Gerund or 
Gerundive ; less commonly by an Adverbial or Substantive 
Clause (see Lessons 25, if) : as, 

1. The labor of writing is irksome, labor scvibendi moles- 

film est. 

2. A plan was formed for firing the city, consilium in- 

fiammandfie urbis initnm est. 

3. I dissuaded him from going, ne iret (lissuasi. 

Note. — The Gerund and Gerundive are precisely equivalent in 
meaning. But the Gerundive, being in its origin a passive con- 
struction, can be used only of verbs which govern the accusative 
(except utor, &c.). When it can be used, it is generally to be 
preferred. 
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c. The phrase " without doing any thing, 1 ' or the like, has no 
corresponding expression in Latin ; but must be analyzed and 
rendered by some other form of words, chiefly a participle or the 
ablative absolute : as, 

t. Without accomplishing his purpose, re hifectu, 

2. "Without being compelled, non coactus. 

3. He went away without doing this, iililit iw que hoc fecit. 

4. You shall not go without doing this, non ahibis nisi 

hoc feceris. 

5. I trod on a snake without knowing it, angnem calcavi 

insciens (or inscienter). 

d. Purpose is often expressed in Latin by the accusative of 
the Gerund or Gerundive with ad, or by the Genitive followed by 
causa or gratia (see hereafter, Lesson 26, and examples, Gram- 
mar, page 1E3). 

i. When polished nations have obtained the glory 
of victory, or have enriched themselves by the addi- 
tion-of 1 territory, they may 3 end the war with honor. 
But savages are not satisfied until they extirpate 8 the 
community which is the object of their rage. They 
fight not to 4 conquer, but to 4 destroy. If they engage 
in hostilities, it is with a resolution never to-see s the 
face of the enemy in peace, but to prosecute the war 
with immortal enmity. The desire of vengeance [is] 
the first and almost the only [principle which] a 
savage instils into the minds of [his] children. 

2. Cato's opinion prevailed, and the Senate only 
waited for a favorable opportunity to-destroy 8 the city. 
The Romans had resolved on war; 6 and when the 
Carthaginian ambassadors arrived at Rome, to 4 offer 
to the Senate the submission of Carthage, the two 
consuls were already levying troops. The ambassa- 

1 Gerundive. ' licet. 3 Perfect. * ad, with gi:i-.i:id, 

6 Gen, of gerund. s bdlo decertare sUtucmnt. 
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dors, knowing that resistance was hopeless, sought 1 to 
appease the anger of the Senate by unconditional obe- 
dience. They were ordered to send three hundred of 
the noblest families to [meet] the consuls atLilybasum, 
and were told that the consuls would inform them of 
the further orders of the Senate, 

3. Sulla, [when] quaestor in the war against-Jugur- 
tha, 2 by his zeal and energy soon gained the full 
approval of [his] commander. He was equally suc- 
cessful in gaining the affections of the soldiers. He 
always addressed them with the greatest kindness, 
seized every opportunity of conferring favors upon 
them, was ever ready to 3 take-part-in all the jests of 
the camp, arid at the same time never shrank from 
sharing in all their labors and dangers. It is a 
curious circumstance that Marius gave to his future 
enemy and the destroyer of his family and party the. 
first opportunity of distinguishing himself. The ene- 
mies of Marius claimed for Sulla the glory of the 
betrayal-of 4 Jugurtha ; and Sulla himself took the 
credit of it by always wearing a signet ring represent- 
ing 5 the scene of the surrender. 

1 conor. ! Adjective. * ad, with gerundive. 

* Perf. part. ° Lit. "on which was represented." 



Lesson 24. 

Verbs.— 6. Subjunctive Constructions. 

i. Learn § 57, 2. with a, b; 3, 4, 5, 6 (uses of the 
Subjunctive) ; also 7. with a (Imperative Construc- 
tions). 

2. The Subjunctive mood in Latin is used to repre- 
sent a great variety of constructions in English, most 
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of which are included in the dependent clauses, to be 
given in future Lessons. The others are the follow- 
ing : — 

a. The rare Subjunctive in English is for the most part 
rendered by the subjunctive in Latin (but compare special con- 
;:'..! '.".clous i:i r.'.Li'uu Lussi;i\s). Thus — 

1. Let him that staudeth take heed lest he fall, caveat qui 

stat lie cadat. 

2. I care not, so it serve the state, nil mea refcrt dam- 

motto rei piihliiMc prosit. 

3. What would Cicero say if he were alive? Quid diceret 

Cicero si viveret? 

b. The auxiliaries which form the English Potential — may, 
might, could, would, .should — are very loose in their use and 
meaning, being sometimes pure auxiliaries, and sometimes retain- 
ing their proper force. In the former case they are generally 
rendered by the subjunctive in Latin; in the latter, they require 
some verb of similar meaning. Thus — 

1. You may say (it is possible you should say), dieas. 

2. You may say (you are permitted to say), licet dicere. 

3. He would go if * should wish it, eat si vclim. 

4. He would go (now) if I wished it. iret si vellem. 

5. You would have it so, sic voluisti. 

6. I should like to go, ire veHm. 

7. I could wish he were here, veltem adi'ssrf. 

&. A soldier should obey his commander, miles imperatori 

par ere debet. 
y. Whoever could go went, quiimmque ire poterat ivit. 

10. What could I do (what was I to do)? Quid facer em? 

11. I wish he would come, utinani venint, 

iz. Would he were now here! O si nunc adesset! 

c. The English Imperative — except commands in the second 
person — is regularly rendered by the Latin subjunctive. Com- 
mands addressed to a definite person take the imperative in Latin; 
prohibitions to a definite person, 1. noli, with the infinitive; 2. 
cave, with the present subjunctive ; 3. ne, with the perfect sub- 
junctive. Thus — 
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1. Let us go, eamrts. 

2. Well, be it so, fiat sane. 

3. Let justice be done though the heavens fall, fiat justitia 

ruat caelum. 

4. Leap down, fellow-soldiers, ilcsUitc, cominilitotifs, 

5. Do not suppose, nolite putare. 

6. Pardon nothing,, do nothing by favor, be not moved by 

compassion, nihil itfuoveris, nihil gratiae causa 
feceris, miwrirorrfUt com/motus tie sis. 

d. General precepts, both affirmative and negative, are regularly 
expressed by the second person of the present subjunctive, less 
commonly the perfect 

e. There are many idiomatic constructions — more especially 
clauses of Result and clauses in Indirect Discourse — which in 
Latin require the subjunctive, though they have no modal form 
in English. (For these constructions, see hereafter, especially 
Lessons 26 and 28.) 

i, "Let him go then," they said, "where he pleases 
as an exile, and suffer in some other place whatever 
fate has reserved for him ; and let us pray that the 
gods visit us" hot with their anger, for rejecting Marius 
from our city in poverty and rags." Moved by such 
considerations, all in a body entered the room where 
Marius was, and getting round him, began to conduct 
him to the sea. 

2. "Why," said Rasselas, " should you envy others 
so great an advantage? All skill bught to be exerted 
for universal good. Every man has owed much to 
others, and ought to repay the kindness that he has 
received." 

3. Sweet language will multiply friends, and a fair- 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings. Be in 
peace with many ; nevertheless have but one counsellor 
of a thousand. If thou wouldest ' get a friend, prove 
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him first, and 1 be not 1 hasty 2 to credit him. For some 3 
ma,n is a friend for * his own occasion, 4 and 5 will not 3 
abide in the day of thy trouble. 

4. My lords. 8 if you must fall may you so fall. But 
if you stand — and stand I trust you will — together 
with the fortunes of this ancient monarchy, — together 
with the ancient laws and liberties of this great and 
illustrious kingdom, — may you stand as unimpeached 
in honor as in power. May you stand the refuge 
of afflicted nations ! May you stand a sacred temple 
for the perpetual residence of an inviolable justice ! 

5. Believe me, Athenians ! if, recovering from this 
lethargy, you would 7 assume the ancient spirit and 
freedom of your fathers, the world might 7 once more 
behold you playing a part worthy of Athenians \ May 
the gods inspire you to determine upon such measures ! 

6. Lay hold on this chance of safety, Conscript 
Fathers ! by the immortal gods I conjure you. Give 
one sign to the Roman people, that even as now they 
pledge their valor, so you pledge your wisdom to the 
crisis of the state. Do you not know this Antony? 
Do you not know his companions? To be slaves to 
such as he, to such as they, would it not be the fullest 
measure of misery, joined with the fullest measure of 
disgrace? If it be so — which heaven forfend ! — 
that" the supreme hour of the republic has come, let 
us, the rulers of the world, rather fall with honor than 
serve with infamy! Born to glory and to liberty, let 
us hold these bright distinctions fast, or let us greatly 
die! 

» mc. e Pains Conscripti. ' Pres. subj. * ut, with subj. 
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Lesson 25. 

delations or Time. 

1. Learn § 62, with 2. a, b, and Remark 2 ; c, d, 
e (use of Temporal Particles) ; § 58, 9, 10. with 
Remarks (Sequence of Tenses). 

Remark. — Whenever it becomes necessary to use the 
Subjunctive mood in a subordinate clause — as in this and 
the following Lessons — careful attention must be paid to 
the rule for the Sequence of Tenses. The learner must 
notice carefully whidi is the main clause, 1. e., what is the main 
faet to be stated. This is often disguised in English by one 
or more modifying clauses ; especially Relative (who, 
which), Temporal (when), and Conditional (if). Upon 
the time of the main clause will depend the time of the 
whole. Sometimes, however, an intervening dependent verb 
may throw the time back so as to require secondary tenses 
in those which follow, though the leading verb is primary. 

1. Cicero is said to have gone into exile to prevent civil 

■war, Cicero ex piiti-iii ewnes&iisse tlicitiir lit helium, 
civile averfcret. 

2. We seem to have advanced so far that even in fulness of 

words we are not surpassed by the Greeks, tantum 
profecUse r-idemur lit a Graeeis tie verborum 
qnidem r.opia vincereimir. 

2. The English particle when and similar expres- 
sions of time are rendered in Latin by two different 
constructions : — a. ubi, postquam, and similar parti- 
cles (see 2. a) with the Indicative, usually the perfect ; 
b. cum, generally with the Indicative of the present 
or perfect, and with the Subjunctive of the imperfect 
or pluperfect (2. b : see examples in Grammar). 
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Remark.. — The distinction between these two constructions 
is not at first obvious ; but will become clearer by considering the 
distinction of Absolute and Relative time (see Note on page 177 
of the Grammar), and by careful observation of the practice of 

a. If when is equivalent to whenever, the Indicative is 
always to be used : as, 

When midsummer had begun, he used to make his quarters 

at Syracuse, cu 1 n ii.estn.-i suiniua esst; jam, ci/cpai-tit, 

Syractisis statlva faciebat. 

6, The common English form of narrative, " Such and such 

things had happened (were happening), v.-nr.N," &c., is always to 

be rendered with the Indicative in Latin — usually with cum: as, 

1. This he had said when news was brought, dlxerat hoc 

cum n-untiatum est. 

2. I was just reading your letters, when one was brought 

me, legetmm tuns epiglottis, cum inihi epistolu 

adfertur. 
c. If when or while approaches in meaning to Since (as it 
often does in fact), it is expressed by cum with the subjunctive ; 
sometimes by other constructions (see Lesson 22) : as, 
But if you do not yet quite see — when the thing itself 

is plain by so many clear proofs and tokens-, t/iloil 

si nontlum sails cerniUs — cinn res ipsa tot tarn 

Claris argument. is sii/nisqae lueeat. 

Exercise 84. 

i. Hamilcar had poured the libation on the victim, 
which was duly offered on the altar; when on-a-sud- 
den he desired 1 all the others to s step aside to a little 
distance, [and then] called his son Hannibal. Hanni- 
bal, a boy of nine years old, went up to his father, 
and Hamilcar asked him kindly whether 2 he would 
like 2 to go with him to the war. When the boy 
eagerly caught at the offer and with a child's earnest- 
ness implored his father to 3 take him, Hamilcar took 

1 Participle. ' vclktnc. s at, with sulij. 

toted byGoogle 
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him by the hand and led him up to the altar; and 
bade him, if he wished 1 to follow his father, to lay 
his hand on the altar, and swear that he would never 
be the friend of the Romans. Hannibal swore, and 
never to his latest hour forgot his vow. 

2. When 3 Archias came to the door of the temple 
with his satellites, he found Demosthenes seated. Me 
first addressed him in language of friendby persuasion, 
and offered to intercede with Antipater in his behalf. 
Demosthenes, having listened for-a-fime in silence to 
his bland professions, at length replied, " Archias, you 
never won me by your acting, nor will you now by 
your promises." When the player found that he was 
detected, he threw away the mask and threatened 
in earnest. "Now," 3 said Demosthenes, "you speak 
from the Macedonian tripod r before you were only 
acting. Wait a little till I have written i a letter to my 
friends at home." And he took a roll as if to write; 
and, as was his wont when he was engaged in com- 
position, put the end of the reed to his mouth, and bit 
it; he then covered his head with his robe and bowed 
his head. 

3. When he had remained some time in this atti- 
tude, the barbarians, thinking that he was lingering 
through fear, began to taunt him with cowardice ; and 
Archias, going up, urged 5 him to rise, and repeated 
his offers of mediation. Demosthenes now 6 felt the 
poison in his veins : he uncovered his face, and fixing 
his eyes on the dissembler said, " It is time for you, 
Archias, to finish the part of Creon, and cast my body 
to the dogs. I quit thy sanctuary, Poseidon, still 

1 si velUt. ! ttbi. 3 nunc. 4 Future perfect. 

* petiri ah eo ut. e jam. 
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breathing; though 1 Antipater and the Macedonians 
have not spared even this from pollution." So say- 
ing, he moved with-faltering-step towards the door; 
but had scarcely passed the altar, when he fell with 
a groan, and breathed his last. 

1 cum, with subj, 



Lesson 26. 

Purpose and Kesult. 

1. Read carefully § 69, comparing the references. 

Remark, — a. In general, Relative or other subordinate 
clauses are used in Latin nearly as in English. But in Latin 
the Subjunctive mood is used, in many such clauses, where 
English uses the Indicative. It will be seen, therefore, that not 
every relative or other subordinate clause is to be translated 
by the Latin subjunctive; nor, on the other hand, is every 
English indicative in such clauses to be rendered by the 
indicative. The learner must, accordingly, accustom himself 
to notice the true (logical) relation between the subordinate 
and the main clause ; and express the former according to the 
Latin idiom, which will appear in the subsequent Lessons. 

b. When a relative chuwe (including those introduced by 
relative adverbs and conjunctions) simply states a fact or 
circumstance which might be put as an independent statement, 
there is no occasion for the subjunctive in Latin. But in 
most cases, where there is a logical relation between the two 
clauses, so that the force, of the relative clause mould be lost by 
taking it out of its connection with the former, the subjunc- 
tive is required in Latin. 

N.B. Clauses expressing cause — introduced in English by 
because, since, inasmuch as— -take the subjunctive only in special 
idiomatic uses (see § 63). 
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c. The most common uses of the subjunctive in clauses of 
the kind above referred to are to express i'ckpose — in order 
that, that, to, in order to, and the like ; or result — so that, 

2. Learn § 64, i. with a, i (clauses of Purpose) ; 
§ 65, i. with a, b (clauses of Result) ; 2. with a, e,f 
(clauses of Characteristic). 

3. In English, -relations of purpose and result are 
often expressed by the Infinitive, -which must never be 
used in this -way in Latin. 

a. The most general way of expressing Purpose is by ut 
(negatively ne), unless the purpose is iloscly tounected with some 
one ward, in which case the ndalive is more common. Thus — 



1. Arria gave her husband a sword in order that he might 

kill himself, Arria f/ladium dedit niarito wt se 
interficeret. 

2. Arria gave her husband a sword to bill himself with, 

Arria gladium dedit m-nrito quo se interficeret. 

b. The Gerundive constructions of Purpose are usually limited 
to short concise expressions, where the literal translation of the 
phrase, though not the English idiom, is nevertheless not harsh 

c. The Supine in this construction is used only with verbs of 
motion and a few idiomatic expressions (see § 74, 1). The Future 
Participle of Purpose should he avoided. 

d. A kind of purpose is expressed idiomatically by the Gerun- 
dive used passively after particular verbs (see § 72, 5, c). 

e. In the greater number of cases Result is expressed by ut 
(negatively ut 11011), the relative being less common (compare 
examples in § 65, 1). 

/. The use of the Subjunctive in clauses of Characteristic 
(see § 65, 2) can only be learned by practice and comparison of 
examples. But compare what is said above of Relative clauses in 

if. Expressions such as " He is too honest to deceive," " It is 
too distant to be seen," and the like, which are very c 
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English, are in Latin to be rendered by a clause of Result with 
quam. ut following a Comparative: as, 

Caesar was too merciful to punish his adversaries, cleni&n- 
tior erat Caesar ijiruiit ut inimicos puniret. 

Exercise ■■;;;. 

1. On the reedy margin of the lake stood here and 
there some monuments ; tombs, it was said, 1 of ancient 
Assyrian kings. As the royal galley, which Alex- 
ander steered himself, passed near one of them, 3 a 
sudden gust of wind carried away his cap into the 
water, and lodged the light diadem which circled it 
on one of the reeds which grew out of the tomb. One 
of the soldiers immediately swam out to recover it; 3 
and, to keep it dry, placed it on his own head. Alex- 
ander rewarded him with a talent ; but at the same time 
ordered him to be flogged for the thoughtlessness with 
which he had assumed 3 the ensign of royalty. The 
diviners, it is said, took the matter more seriously, and 
advised the king to 4 inflict death on the offender, 5 in 
order to avert the omen. 

2. Socrates recommends to Alcibiades, in order 
that he might have a model for his devotions, a short 
prayer which a Greek poet composed for the use of 
his friend in-the-foll owing- words : 6 "0 Jupiter! give 
us those things which are good for us, whether they 
are such things as we pray for or such things as we 
do not pray for; and remove from us those things 
which are hurtful, though they are such things as we 
pray for." 

3. Polybius also learned the Roman tongue, and 
attained to that knowledge of their laws, their rights, 
their customs and antiquities, that few of their own 

1 dkcbant. * Relative. 3 Subjunctive. 

* ut, with subj. 6 homo. " Ha. 
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citizens understood them better. So that he taught 
the noblemen of Rome their own municipal laws ; and 
was accounted more skilful in them than Fabius 
Pictor, a man of the senatorial order, who wrote the 
transactions of the Punic wars. He who neglected 
none of the laws of history was so careful of truth 
that he made it his whole business to deliver nothing 
to posterity which might deceive them ; and by that 
diligence and exactness may be known to be studious 
of truth and a lover of it. 

4. The Pompeians were too much dispirited to 
make any resistance. Shivered once more at the 
first onset, they poured in broken masses over hill and 
plain. But Ctesar was not yet satisfied. Allowing 
a part of his troops only to return to the camp, he led 
four legions in hot pursuit by a shorter and better 
road, and drew them up at a distance of six miles 
from the field of battle. 

1 //nit tii'if^entia ac cum. 

Lesson 27. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Read carefully §§ 59, 60, 61, including all the sub- 
sections, and committing to memory the types of con- 
ditional expressions on page 167. 

a. The learner should notice carefully the precise nature of the 
condition which he wishes to render into Lalin, because the use of 
the tenses in English is not uniform. Thus, — " If he is alive 
now" is a present condition, to be expressed in Latin by the 
Present Indicative ; " If he is alive next year " is a future condi- 
tion, and would be expressed by the Future Indicative. " If he 
were here now " is a present condition con miry to fact, and would 
be expressed by the Jmperfeil Subjunctive ; " If he were to see 
me thus" is a future condition, to be expressed by the Present 
Subjunctive. 
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&, In cases where die Condition is omitted, it must be mentally 
supplied in order in determine die form of the condition, 

C. The conditional phrases of Comparison, as if, as though, 
require in Latin the present and perfect subjunctive, not the im- 
perfect and pluperfect, as in Jrlnglioii (see Ktnurk tinder § 61, 1), 

(I. For the Concessive expressions, although., granting thai, 
t-'iiu. if, which require idiomatic co:'.s!s-,io;ions in Latin, sec § SI, 2. 
For Provisos -—pi o vidid that, only let, &c. — see § 61, 3. 

1. Among the savages, to display undaunted forti- 
tude in torments is the noblest triumph of a warrior. 
To avoid the trial by a voluntary death is deemed 
infamous and cowardly. If any one betrays symptoms 
of timidity, they often despatch him at once with con- 
tempt, as unworthy of-being-treated : like a man. 

2. If we see a friend in distress, and give him all 
the consolation we are able, we perform the duties of 
friendship, which pays more attention to the disposi- 
tion of the heart than to the value of the gift. A 
small present may be the testimony of a great love. 
There is no good I do not wish you, and this is all I 
can offer toward it. I wish this little treatise may be 
of use to you. If it should not answer my hopes, 
I shall, however, be secure of pardon from your 
friendship. 

3. I am come to inform 2 you of a secret yon must 
impart to Pausanias alone. From remote antiquity, I 
am of Grecian lineage. I am solicitous for the safety 
of Greece, Long since, but for the auguries, would 
Mardonius have given battle. Regarding these no 
longer, he will attack you early in the morning. Be 
prepared. If he change his purpose, remain as you 
are. He has provisions only for a few clays more. 

1 See § 65, 2. /. * See § 53, 10. a. 
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Should the event of the war prove favorable, you will 
but deem it fitting to make some effort for the inde- 
pendence of one who exposes himself to so great 
peril for the purpose of apprising you of the intentions 
of the foe. I am Alexander of Macedon. 

4. After a short interval, Charles, turning to Philip, 
who stood awaiting his commands, thus addressed 
him : " If the vast possessions which are now bestowed 
on you had come by inheritance, there would be 
abundant cause for gratitude. How much more, 
when they come as a free gift in the life-time of your 
father! But however large the debt, I shall consider 
it all repaid if you only discharge your duty to your 
subjects. So rule over them that men shall commend 
and not censure me for the part I am now acting." 

g. We are here as in a theatre, where every one 
has a part allotted to him. The great duty which lies 
upon a man is to act his part in perfection. We may ' 
indeed say that our part does not suit us, and that we 
could .''.ct another better. But this is not our business. 
All that we are concerned in is to excel in the part 
which is given us. If it be an improper one, the 
fault is not in us, but in Him who has cast our several 
parts, and is the great disposer of the drama. 



Lesson 28, 

r. Read carefully § 70, with Remark; i, 2, 3. 
with a, b, c, d, e t / (substantive clauses of Purpose) ; 
4. with a, b, c, d,g, h (clauses of Result); 5. with 
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A (clauses with quod). Compare § 57, 8. b, c, d, and 
notice the general schedule of substantive clauses on 
page 249. 

2. In English, one action depending upon another 
is in almost any case expressed indiscriminately by 
that or by the Infinitive. In Latin the form of 
expression will depend on the meaning of the depen- 
dent words or clause. This meaning can usually be 
determined by the following Rules : — 

a. If the words can be put in an independent form as ike 
■words of some person in the Indkulive, it is Indirect Discourse. 
and requires the Accusative with the Infinitive (see examples 
in % 70, 2). 

b. If they can be put in an independent form as a Question, 
they require the Subjunctive as Indirect Questions (see examples 
in § 67, 2). 

e. If they can be put in an independent form as the words of 
some person in the Imperative, or c;m be conceived as a Result, 
they require the Subjunctive. The Infinitive is used in many 
expressions of this class, either optionally or exclusively (see 
examples in § 70, 3, 4). 

d. If they could l>e expressed independently in the Indicative. 

but as a fact, and not as the words of some other person, they 
regularly require quod with the Indicative (see examples in 
§ ™. 5). 

e. An English noun must often be rendered by a substantive 
clause, on account of the scarcity of abstract terms in Latin, or 
the want of a corresponding idiom. Thus — 

1. He was accused of treason against his country, accitsa- 

tnn i-ftt quod put Ham, prod id 'use I. 

2. A value beyond all estimation, prctitim miijus quwm 

lit aexfimetur. 

f. In English a real substantive clause is often introduced by 
the common expression FOR with the Infinitive ; and is usually 
rendered in Latin by the Accusative and Infinitive : ut with the 
subjunctive is more rare. The meaning of the particular ex- 
pression must be carefully noticed. Thus — 
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i. For a dying father to bequeath an empire to his son is a 
deed worthy of gratitude, puii-nm iiuii-ii-iitem Jiliii 
iiitperUini leya-i'c faction ext, ymtUt diijimiu, 

2. The nest thing is for me to speak of the war against the 

pirates, rnUquwm est ut iIk hello dicam plratico. 

Note. — The forms of Indirect Discourse were developed in 

Latin into a very complex system, which, for the sake of fuller 

practice, will be exhibited in the two succeeding Lessons, 

i. But before Csesar allowed his tired soldiers to 
enjoy the fruits of the victory of Pharsalia he required 
them to complete the conquest. The pursuit was con- 
tinued during the remainder of the day and on the 
morrow. But the task, was easy. 1 The clemency of 
the conqueror induced all to submit. When Ciesar 
entered the- camp, and saw the dead bodies of many 
Romans lying about, he exclaimed, " They would 
have it so. To have laid down our arms would have 
sealed our doom." 

2. The soldiers of Viriathus recognized their general 
simply by his tall figure, and by his striking sallies 
of wit, and above all by the fact that he surpassed 
every one of his men in temperance as well as in 
toil. 

3. The sailors were willing to do as he wished. 
But they were afraid that the vessel could not stand 
the beating of the waves, and as Marius also was 
much troubled with sickness, they made for land. 
They wandered about without any definite object, 
seeking merely to escape from the present evil as 
worst of all, and putting their hopes on the chances 
of fortune. For the land was their enemy, and the 
sea also ; and they feared 2 to fall in with men, and 

1 Lit. " not difficult.' 1 
1 Notice construction of verbs of fearing (5 70, 3./,- 57, 8. c). 
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feared also not to fall in with men, because they were 
in want of provisions. After some time they met 
with a few herdsmen, who had nothing to give them 
in their need. But they recognized Marius, and ad- 
vised him to get out of the way as quick as he could. 1 

4. Griselda, it is now time for you to reap the fruit 
of your long patience; and that they who have re- 
ported me to be cruel, unjust, and a monster in 
nature, 9 should know that what I have done has been 
all along with a view to teach you how to behave as a 
wife, and lastly to secure my own ease and quiet as 
long as we live 3 together, which I feared might have 
been endangered by my marriage. Therefore I had 
a mind i to prove you by harsh and injurious treat- 
ment; and not being aware that you have ever trans- 
gressed my will, either in word or deed, I now seem 
to have met with that happiness I desired. I intend 
then to restore in an hour what I have taken away 
from you in many ; and to make you the sweetest 
recompense for the many bitter pangs I have caused 
you to suffer. 

1 Subjunctive. 2 ingenio. 3 Subjunctive. 

- niihi propositmn habiti. 

Lesson 29. 

Learn § 66, with 1. a, b, c, d, and 2 (Intermediate 
clauses). Compare § 67, I. and b (Subordinate 
clauses in Indirect Discourse). 

Remark. — Besides the construction?; of dependent clauses 
already mentioned (which tor the most part arc suggested by 
some particle or some construction in English), another is 
found in L,i tin, which lias no English equivalent whatever : 
namely, that of a clause subordinate to another which is itself 
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subordinate. This is especially to be observed when any one 
of the Infinitive and Subjunctive expressions which have 
been treated under the bead of substantive clauses — itself 
the subject or object of some leading verb — has another 
clause depending on it. In this case, the verb of the latter 
is almost invariably in the subjunctive. But, in applying 
the rule, the following conditions must be observed : — 

a,. When a subordinate clause depends on an infinitive or 
subjunctive, so that it becomes lapfccJiy a part of the same expres- 
sion, its verb must regularly bo in the Subjunctive (see examples 
in §66, 2). 

N. B. This rule does not apply to the case of a simple relative 
clause following a eoinpieincniary infinitive, which will generally 
come under the following head. 

6, If the subordinate clause is inserted for mere definition or 
explanation — so that it may be regarded as true independently of 
the connection in which it stands — its verb will be in the Indica- 
tive (see examples under § 67, i. b). 

c. When a clause, though not depending on an infinitive or 
subjunctive, is represented as containing the words or thought 
of any other person, than the writer or speaker, so that it be- 
comes informal indirect discourse, the verb must be in the 
Subjunctive (see examples under § 66, i). 

Note. — This construction is especially common in clauses 
expressing a reason or motive, which otherwise do not take the 
subjunctive. 

d. A subordinate clause in a Conditional sentence will have 
the mood and tense of the principal verb. 

Exercise 38. 

i. Sulla, encouraging his soldiers, who were 35,000 
men well armed, led them to Rome. The soldiers 
fell on the tribunes whom Marius had sent and mur- 
dered them. Marius also put to death many friends 
of Sulla in Rome, and proclaimed freedom to the 
slaves if they would join 1 him. But it is said that 
only three slaves accepted the offer. 
1 Sec c, above. 
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2. The next day Marius, compelled by hunger, and 
wishing to make use of his remaining strength before 
he was 1 completely exhausted, went along the shore, 
encouraging his followers, and entreating them not to 
abandon the last hope, for which he reserved a himself 
on the faith of an old prediction. For when he was 
quite a youth, and living in the country, he caught in 
his garment an eagle's nest as it was falling down, 3 
with seven young ones [in it] ; which his parents won- 
dering at, consulted the soothsayers, who told them 
that their son would become the most illustrious of men, 
and that it was [the will of] fate that he should receive 
the supreme command and magistracy seven times. 

3. His attendants advised him to wait until he had 
made preparations of men and money. To which he 
only returned, "They that love me will follow me." 
In a few days he drove the enemy from before the 
cit}', and took the count prisoner; who, raging at his 
defeat and calamity, exclaimed, "that this blow was 
from fortune ; but valor could make reprisals, as he 
should show, if he ever regained his liberty." 

4. When with infinite toil they had climbed up the 
greater part of that steep ascent, Balboa commanded 
his men to halt, [and] advanced alone to the summit, 
that he might be the first who should enjoy a spec- 
tacle which he had so long desired. 4 As soon as he 
beheld the South Sea stretching in endless prospect 
below him, he fell on his knees, and, lifting up his 
hands to heaven, returned thanks to God, who had 
conducted 5 him to a discovery so beneficial to his 
country and so honorable to himself. 
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Lesson 30. 

Indirect IHscourse. 

Read attentively § 67, throughout (Indirect Dis- 
course), noticing carefully the Remark on page 187. 

Remark. — 1. The Indirect Discourse in Latin corre- 
sponds to the common reporting of speeches, &c, in the 
newspapers and elsewhere, in which the pronouns and the 
tenses of the verb are changed, and the whole quotation is 
usually introduced by THAT, "following a verb of saying, &c. 
This form of discourse is much more common and highly 
developed In Latin than in English, and may often be used 
in rendering the English direct narrative or quotation. 
Many difficulties and obscurities are avoided in Latin by the 
use of the reflexive pronoun, to refer to the speaker, and of 
the Indicative and Subjunctive moods as given in § 67, 1. 
The rule defining the employment of these moods is as 
follows : — 

a. The main clauses (statements) have their verbs in the 
Infinitive with the subject in the Accusative, as substantive 
clauses dependent on the verb of saying, &c. (see J 70, 2). 

f>. Dependent clauses, in trod: iced by relatives, relative or con- 
ditional particles, and the like, have their verbs in the Subjunctive, 
as intermediate clauses (see § 66, 1). 

0. Imperative forms of speech take the Subjunctive. 

N. B. For special ineirecL forms see § 67, 1. c, d, 

il. The Subject of the verb must regularly be expressed in 
indirect discourse, tkongh a pronoun omitted in the direct. Refer- 
ences to the speaker must be made by the reflexives se and suua. 

e. Repetitions of some verb of saying, &c, which are common 
in English for the sake of keeping up the form of indirect dis- 
course, should be omitted in Latin. 

/. Particular attention should be given in translating the n po- 
liosis contrary to fast, which is done by Ike fuKuc participle with 
fuisae (see examples in § 67, I. tr). 
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ff. Sequence of Tenses is very often violated in indirect dis- 
course for the sake of greater vividness, by the use of primary 
instead of secondary tenses, — but never in a narrative clause 
with cum. 

% An Indirect Question includes all the cases where an 
interrogative clause, or one introduced by an interrogative 
word (who ? where f whether, and the like) is made the sub- 
ject or object of a verb or of some equivalent phrase. As 
most inlerrogatives, both in English and Latin, have the 
same form with the relatives, care must be taken to distin- 
guish them by noticing whether there is an Antecedent, 
expressed or implied, which is the distinguishing mark of the 
Relative. 

N. E. For other interrogative forms see § 71. 

Exerciao 39. 

1. When I came to the foot of the hill, I met with 
a very aged man, who asked me what I was and 
whither bound. I told him that I was a pilgrim going 
to the celestial city. Then said the old man, "Thou 
lookest like an honest fellow. Wilt thou he content to 
dwell with me for the wages that I shall give thee? " 
Then I asked him his name, and where he dwelt. 
He said his name was Adam the first, and that he 
dwelt in the town of Deceit. I asked him then what 
was his work, and what the wages that he would give. 
He told me that his work was many delights, and his 
wages, that I should be his heir at last. 

2. His resolution was immediately formed. He 
rose and called together the officers of Proxenus, and 
addressed them. After 1 having pointed out the mag- 
nitude of the evils which they had to apprehend, 
unless some provision were made without delay for 
their defence, he dexterously turned their attention to 
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a more animating view of the situation. "Ever since 
they had concluded the treaty with Tissaphernes, he 
had observed with envy and regret the rich posses- 
sions of the barbarians, and had lamented that his 
comrades had bound themselves to abstain from the 
good things which they saw within their reach, except 1 
so far as they were able to purchase a taste 2 of them 
at an 3 expense which he had feared would soon 
exhaust their scanty means." 

3. I fancy, Cephalus, that people do not generally 
acquiesce in these views of yours, because they think 
that it is not your character but your great wealth thai 
enables you to bear with old age. For the rich, i 
is said, have many consolations. "True," he said 
" they will not believe me ; and they are partly right- 
though not so right as they suppose. There is great 
truth in the reply of Themistocles to the Seriphian 
who tauntingly told him that his reputation was due 
not to himself but to his country. ' I should not have 
become famous if I had been a native of Seriphus, 
neither would you if [you had been] an Athenian.'" 

4. I will tell you [a tale of] what happened once to 
a brave man, Er, son of Armenius, a native of Pam- 
phylia. His story was, 4 that when the soul had gone 
out of him, it travelled in company with many others, 
till they came to a mysterious place, in which were 
two gaps adjoining one another in the earth, and 
exactly opposite them two gaps above in the heaven. 
Between these gaps sat judges, who, after passing 
sentence, commanded the just to take the road to the 
right, upwards through the heaven ; while the unjust 
were ordered to take the road downwards, to the left. 

' praeterquam quae. ! pcmca. ' tcmtus. 
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Lesson 31. 

Certain Special Constructions. 

i. Read carefully §§ 70, 4. c, and 57, 8. £- (Ex- 
clamatory clauses) ; 70, 4. d (" so far from " &c.) ; 70, 
4. e, comparing 58, II. f (facere ut) ; 70, 4. g, and 
65, 1. a, b (quiii, quominus) ; 72, 3. b (Participle 
with habeo) ; 64, 1. b, with Remark (disguised Pur- 
pose) ; 71, 2. with #, b, d (Double Questions) ; 59, 
3. d, e,f; 4. d ; '09 2. c (Indicative in conditions 
for Subjunctive). 

2. Some constructions which belong logically under 
the preceding heads have special idiomatic uses in 
Latin. Such are the following: — 

M. The English exdamaiiotis, "The idea that!" "To think 
that ! " " That ! " and the like, referring to some' king which has 
■ actually happened, arc expressed by the Accusative and Infinitive, 
usually with the enclitic ne. When referring to something antici- 
pated or to a mere idea, by ut with the subjunctive, usually also 

1. To think that you should have fallen into such grief for 

me ! te in tttnUr,* iier-iuimiiK propter me incidisxe .' 

2. What! I interrupt you? eijone Ut te interpellem,? 

b. English expressions, like "Far from," or "So far from," 
with a following clause, are rendered In Latin by tan turn abest, 
followed by two clauses with ut. The former clause is always the 
subject of abest, which has no: a personal subject, as in English ; 
the latter clause is always one of Result, not an independent 
clause, as it often is in English (see examples in Grammar). 

c. finch phrases as "To allow one's self to," "manage to," 
"act in any way in doing a thing," are expressed in Latin by 
facere or committere, with an ut-clause as object. So also where 
verbs want the future infinitive, fore (futurum esse) ut is used. 
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d. Expressions implying Hindrance, usu.-.iK- (but not always) 
followed in English by from with the participial noun, take in 
Latin a subjunctive clause with quominus {rarely ne). If the 
hindering is negatived, quin may be used instead. The same 
construction is used in Latin with verbs of refusing. Expressions 
like "Not to doubt that (but that) " arc regularly followed by 
quin. The accusative with infinitive is to be avoided. " To doubt 
whether," introduces an Indirect Question, and is so to be treated. 
" To hesitate " is expressed by the same verb (dubito), but with 
a different construction ■ — the simple Infinitive. 

e. The English have, with a pari ici pie, is sometimes a mere 
auxiliary, corresponding to the Perfect in Latin. Sometimes, 
however, it retains a slight notion ot possession, and is then to be 
translated literally, with habeo or teneo. Thus — 

1. I have guarded the prisoners, •■njilinis fiixtoclii. Rut — 

2. I have the prisoners guarded (under guard), captivos 

habeo cuatwlitos. 

f. Parenthetical expressions, like " To be brief," " To say no 
more," " So to speak,'' an* really expressions of Purpose, and are 
to be so treated in Latin : as, 

Wot to be tedious, the enemy were beaten and put to flight, 
ne lotiffus sim, /mutes piUsi et fuf/ati sunt. 
N. B. As this expression is elliptical, the sequence of tenses 
is disregarded. 

tj. For the treatment of Double or Alternative Questions, con- 
sult the forms in the Grammar {§ 71, 2). 

h. In stating the propriety, possibility , and the like, of a future 
action, or one that has not been performed at ail, Latin employs 
the Indicative, expressing it (as it were) as a general truth, where 
English uses the Potential, treating it as a particular case. For 
example ■ — 
1. It would be tedious to follow up the matter, lonyum est 

rem perseqnl. 
a. It would befit us to mourn (but we do not), nos decebat 

lugere. 

3. How much better would it have been ! Quanta melius 

fuerat .' 
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i. I do not doubt that you fully agree with me 
regarding the motives and the consequences of 
Caesar's murder. I, for my part, cannot avoid feeling 
botli sorrow and indignation, whether 1 1 consider the 
victim or 1 the assassins in that great crime. What- 
ever may have been the ambitions or the vices of his 
earlier public or private life, they cannot prevent us 
from regarding his death at this time as the most 
serious calamity to the Roman people, or from con- 
demning and execrating the infamous conspiracy that 
slew him. Not to speak of the glory and empire 
won to Rome by his victories, he was the first con- 
queror in civil war who refused to make it an occasion 
of massacre and revenge. Far from following the 
example of violence which the partisans of Pompey 
had threatened, he had 2 disciplined and controlled 
his forces, so as effectually to check the fury of 
slaughter or the lust of plunder. At least, his mercy 
to his enemies, after the victory at Pharsalia, should 
have 3 forbidden all thoughts of private resentment. 
[To think] that Marcus Brutus, whom he not only 
had spared on the field of battle and in the hostile 
camp, but even called his son, should strike the dead- 
liest blow against him ! that Cicero, who had so 
lately extolled with fulsome praise 4 his pardon 5 of 
Marcellus, should with yet greater fervor have gloried 
in the manner of his death ! Was it the hope of real 
liberty, or was it jealousy of his more vigorous genius 
and more dazzling glory? 

' sive. * kabeo. 3 delmerat. 

J effusis laudibus efferre. 5 Clause vvilh quod. 
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2. But the death of Ceesar could not cause 1 true 
and lasting freedom to exist in a city which had 
beheld the murder of Gracchus, the massacres of 
Marius, the proscriptions of Sulla, the profligacy of 
Catilioe, the violence of Clodius ! The wicked act a 
of his enemies did not hinder Rome from becoming 
subject to the tyranny of a Caesar; it did prevent it 
from enjoying a firm peace and an enlightened rule 
under the ancient forms of the commonwealth. It 
kindled again the fury of civil war. It destroyed the 
remnant of those ancient families and the authority of 
the Senate, which had made the glory of Rome. It 
extinguished the freedom of debate, and all confidence 
among men. It committed the destiny of the Repub- 
lic to the hands of Mark Antony and Octavianus. 
It removed the mighty Julius, to prepare the way for 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero. 

1 Lit. " bring it to pass that," &c. s /acinus. 
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A, an, usually omitted ; a cer 
abandon, relini/ut), amino* 

abode, to m;tke, habiio} \_dtxa 

about (here and there), pavn'm 

above, supra (ace), insufrr 
above all, maxime. 

abroad, to get, mhimoS 

abstain, tempera. 1 

abundance, abimdantia, ae. 

abundant, satis (with gen.). 

abuse (v.), abator? usus. 

academy, acaciemia, ae. 

accept, naip/op cepi. 

accompany, comitor. 1 

account (v.), /iiiiiV, 1 cxisth/io. 1 

account, on — -of, oi, proptir, 
(ace.) ; it is of — , interest (set 
§ 50, 4. d). (See p. 29). 



accustomed, ;.o lie, v-i'.-i\- .;.■■■■///>!?. 
achieve, gero,* gss.tl. 
acquiesce, consenliar* seusus. 
Acron, Acron, onis, 

s (ace.). 



act {a.), factum, i 
vegere, 



tesa 

acting, ■;,./,■/) In sctiia. 

Adam, A damns, i. 

add, ii-tn'iiS' 

addition of territory, Jims pro- 

adjoining, co>iju>!-:!its. 
address, adfoqitor? apfitfto? 

advance, firogredior? gressus. 
advantage, utilitas. alls ; I have 

the — of, me adjuvat quod. 
adviuc, J:or!o/y monco- 
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affair, res, m(F.)- 

aifections, animi, orum. 
afflicted, adflictus. 
afraid, to tic, liiaco} ui. 
after, /■:■■.<■■;. 
afterwards, fas tea. 
again, iterant, rursus, postea, 
against, contra, adversus ferc.i. 
Agamemnon, Agamemnon, 

age, aetas, atis (f.). 
aged, con/cans {piovcetui) ae- 
tale, iongaevtis. 



ago, abhinc. 

agree, adsentior* (dat.), 
agreeable, grains, a, um. 
aid, auxilium, i. 

alarmed, ferritin (alii.), sollici- 
lus; — for, metiscus (dat.). 

alas, »<»/ 

Alcibiades, Aicibiades, is. 

all, omnis, c i'wliolci, /(?,','*.;. j'li.'V/j; 
fern »,). 

all in a body, nniversi. 

allied, conjunctus. 

allot, iribuoJ ui, tttum. 

allow, potestatem dare (dat.). 

ally, jo«*j, (. 

almost,/^, paene. 

along, praeter. — alone, ^ofej. 

along with, »«« ir/;w. 

already, ;i»i, 

also, quoque. 

altar, iww, ««. 



j, qaanqN-.wi. 
altogether, ontnino, 
always, semper. 
ambassador, h-gatns, % 



cupid- 



ambition, ambitio, onii ; 

ambitious, ambitiosus. 
among, inter (ace.) ; 

expressed by dat. ; apud. 
ancestor, proavus, i. tutelar 

generis; pi., majores, urn. 
ancient anliquits, veins, eris. 
and, et, -que (enclitic), atque. 
anger, ira (visit with, ficrsequi'}. 
animal (wild), /era, ae (f.) j the 

lower animal'!, battue. 
animating, /actus. 
answer, respondeat di, sum. 
annual, anuuus, soltemnis. 
Antipater, Antipater, iris. 
antiquities, antiquitas, atis ([■'.). 
anxiety, solliciludo, inis (f.). 
anxious, soliicitus. 
any, ullus, ulh modo; — one, 

jii/i-.yatiM, !j-!//':'/s\.\i. IS); does 

any ? nttm quis ? 
Apennines, A pen 

man,), i («.). 
apparel, vestitiis, us 

— , sordide vestitus. 
appear, apparco? ui ; videor.* 
appease, lerio,' f/lae-'. 1 
apply i'fiii- lid), sr eonferre, peto. 
apprehend, met no. 3 
apprise, doceo? 
appoint, praeficio (gen.), 
appointed (to head), praefec- 

approach (n.), adventus, us. 
approval, gratia, ae. 
arbitration, arbitrhim, i. 
arbitrator, arbiter, tri. 
archbishop, arcliiepiseopus, i. 
arduous, arduus. 
Argos, Argi, anna. 



i) :"i:!i!:r;il 
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aristocracy, nabilitas, atis. 

armed, ormolus. 
arms (weapons), arma, arum. 
army, exercitus, iis. 
arrival, adveulus, iis. 
arrive, pervei.io* advenio.* 
arrogance, arrogantia. ae. 
arrow, sagitta, ae. 
art, ars. Us (f.). 
artificial, artificiosus. 
artisan, opifsx, icis. 
Anins, Aritns, Aruntis, 
BB,«r;{wheD), cum. 
as . . as, tarn . . quam. 
as if, as it were, tanquam. 

ashamed, to be. pudcrc fimpers. 

§ 50, 4. c). 
aside, se- (verb-prefix), 
ask, rngo? quaero J sibi (_ab). 



>, interficio? occido? 

assistance, auxiUum. i. 

assume, sumo:' admgo.' 

assumed., siamhilus. 

Assyrian, Assyrius. 

at, with name of town, locative ; 
near (not in), apud, ad; as 
cause (as "alarmed at"), abl. ; 

Athenian, Alheniensis. e. 
Athens, Athenae, arum. 
attached to, cnnjunctus cum. 
attack, aggredior, 1 grcsstts. 
attain, adsequor? 
attempt (v.), conar.' 
attempt (n.), conatus, us (M.). 
attend, cmnitor ; ' to — the ses- 
sion of the Senate, in Setia- 



attendant, socius, ?'. 
attention, to pay, specto ;' 



attitude, status, us. 
attractive, jiu undus. 
audacious, audax, acis. 
augury, augurium. i. 
authority, auctoritas, ails (r.). 
avenge, ukiscor? ullus. 
avert, averto, ti, sum.' 
avoid, fugia, 3 fugi, evito; ' I 

await, exspecto} 
awake, e som.no excitare. 
aware, to be, animadverUre. 
away, to be, abesse. 
awhile, i/Jii;U:iii',fiit, 



babe, infans, tis. 

banish, pello? p.rpuli, pnhum ; 

bank, ripa, ae. 

bar (v.), claudo? di, sum. 

barbarian, barbarits. 

b arb ar 011 s ly , sue.-,: it?) '. 

barren - of, to be, carco? ui 
(abl.). 

battle:, fit-odium, i (N.) ; pvgn.-i, 
ae (f.) ; field of battle, odes, 
ei (p.), locus ubi pugiiatur. 

be, sum (see paradigms- of com- 
pound tense) ; to be so, ita se 
habere; — able posse. 

beach, litus, ctris (n.). 

bear, /era, Jtrre, tuli, latum. 

bear up, sustiaco,- ui. 
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bear no relation to, nihil at- 

beard, barba, as. 
beast, wild, /era, ae. 
beating, vis, vis (f.). 
beautiful, pukher, a, urn. 
beauty, specks, ei. forma, ac. 

become, fie, fieri (or passive), 
before, ante, antehac, ante- 

begin,' incipio? cept; coepi. 
beginning, iitL'ium, i. 
behalf, in, pro (abl.). 
behave, se gerere. 
behind, posts go behind, se- 

beliold, confueor, -■i:l:n, coaspirk 

believe, credo* (da.:.). 

belong, esse (with gen. or dat.) ; 
pertineo,' ui(ad). 

bench, sitbselliiim, i. 

beneath, subter, 

beneficent, beneficus (use su- 
per] ), 

beneficial, utilis, e. 

besides, praeter, praeterea, 

besiege, oppugne. 1 

besi e gera, obsu len tes. 

best, optimusj (adv.) optime, 
•maxiuie ; (of two) -magis. 

bestow, tt/?no.' 

betray, prodo? ostendo? 

better, melior, us. 

between, inter (Vice). 

bid, jubeo, % jussi. 

bind, obligo} 

bird, avis, is (f.). 

birth, by, natu. 

bite, inordeo;"- inomordi. 

bitter, acerbus. 



bitterly, vehement*:;; 

blame, culpa, ae, 

bland, hiandus. 

blast, of music, clangor, oris 

(M.). 

blow (a blast of an instrument), 

blow, ictus, us (m.): plaga, ae 

(i'.j, -vn'iius. en's (n.). 
boar, aper, apri. 
boast, glor/or,' praeilko' 1 de. 
bodily gifts, bona corporis. 
body, corpus, oris (a.) ; of men, 

agmen, inis (n.). 
bolster-up, subvenio J (dat.). 
bondage, servitus, utis (f.). 
book, liber, bri (m.). 
booty, praeda, ae. 
borders, fines, turn (m.). 
born, tiatus; to be — , nascor? 

both, ntiiqm:, titiJQUC, -lit rum- 

qne, gen. utriusque ; botli . . 

bound, obligatus s to be going 

anywhere, tenders. 
bow one's bead, se inclinare. 

brave, fortis, e. 
break, / range, 1 fregi, fraetum. 
break up, eonfringo. 
breathe, exspiros ' animant 
efflare, to breathe one's last. 
breathing, spirititm ducens. 
breeze, aura, ae. 
bribe (v.), cornimpo? rufii, rup- 

bribes (n.), dona, anna. 
bribery, ambitus, us (m.). 
bridge, pons, pontis (m.). 
blight, : turns; ■ d:^'.!:".ctiuns, 
praeclara. 
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brilliant, clarus, insignis, e, 
splendidus, 

bring, ad/era. irr., por/o,' diii.- 1 . 
perduco;* — to an ejid, coilfi- 
cio;" — to pass, ejpuu? 

broken, fractu s, turbatus. 

brother, /rater., tris (m.) ; — in- 
law, uxoris J 'rater. 

brutality, immanitas, atis (p.). 

brute, bestia, ae (F.). 

build. Mtiijicoj ' military works, 
roads, &c, munio.* 

building, aedificium, i. 

bulk, mtiy-nitudii, inis (v.). 

bull, taurus, i. 

burn (v.), ardeo? si. 

burst, inrumpo? 

business, negotiant ; make it 

bat, ted, astern (§ 43* 3. b), ta- 

men; but if, sin, quod si ; — 
buy, emo? [for, nisi (will) verb). 
by (liL-ar), «<■('; (\v : .iii passives) 
ab, a (abl.) ; means, ablative 
alone (see p. 28) ; by far, 
huge j be by (near), adesse. 



Cadiz, Gadcs, itiui ;'f.). 

Cseaar, Caesar, arts ; adj., Caesa- 

Caenina (of), Caeuinensis, e. 

calamity, calamities, atis (p.). 

call, apfnd'o. 1 advoco; l — to 
mind, commemorate ; ' — upon 
(for opinion), sententiam ro- 
garej — together, convoco. 

camp, castra, oruin (N.) ; of the 

camp, militaris, e. 



be Hum, i. 
call, fiiis s /////, fins se, po/lli. 
candidate, to become (for con- 
sul), ioitsuiatuii! pctcrc. 
cap, piieus, i (m.). 
capitol, capitoiitun, i. 
captain, dux, ducis. 
captivated, captus. 
capture (v.), capio? 
c apture, e. ip tty iui tin , 



, It.). 



careful of, studwsus (gen.). 
carry, porta, 1 fern, dcicio? 
Carthage, Carthago, inis (?.). 
C arthagi niai J , Cart/tat- in i,:n s is . 
cast, proicio ; J — the parts of a 

play, distribuo. 
csst,Jactits (part, of j tic id). 
oait, felt's, is. 

catch, excipioj ' — at, capto? 
Catibne, Catilina, ae. 
Cato, Cctto, on is. 
Caudine Forks, Furcae Cau- 



cause to suffer, a 



(Plur.). 
cavalier, eques, tits. 

cavalry, e./ncs, itis, pi. 
celebrate, celebro. 1 

celestial, cackstis, ,:. 



has been 
censure, reprehendo? 
chain, vinculum, i. 
chair, sella, ae (f.). 
champion, defensor, oris. 
chance, occasio oblata; ca: 

us(m.); by chance, forte. 



adfi- 
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character, indoles, is (v.). 

charge, accusatio, onis (f.). 

Charles, Carolus, i. 

chariot, currus, us (m.). 

chase, venatio, onis (f.). 

chastise, verbero.' 

check, reprimo? 

cheer, recreo. 1 

cherish, gero, 1 gessi. 

chief, dux, cis s prmceps, ipis. 

chief-town, caput mentis. 

chiefly, maxime. 

child, puer, i; adj. puerilis, e, 

children)., liinrri; ydiing ■ — ,pueri, 

childless, orbus. 
chink, rima, ae. 
choose, deieao? id .* (of officers) 

facie,' fid,- ™.i 
Cicero, Cicero, onis. 
circle, cireuiits ; (v.) circa esse. 
circumstance, res, rei. 
citizen, civis, is. 

city, urbs, arli is, civilas, at is 

(f.) ; of the — , urbanus. 
civil, civilis, e. 
claim, ■vindico. 1 
class, ordo, mis (m.). 
claw, :n:\[i<is. is (M.i. 
cleft, fissus (part, of findd). 
clemency, dementia, ae. 
client, cliens, lis. 
climb, scan/to, 3 adsc.endoi' 
close (v.), clattdo,* si, sum. 
close to, prnpe a fabl). 
closed, ciausus. 
clothed, vestiliis. 
coast, ii/as, oris (X.). 
coil, T-ohv. 3 
cold, n'^or, oris (it,). 
colleague, collcga, ae. 



college, col'u-i'jMH, i. 
colony, colonia, ae, 

transeo, irej — forward, ex- 
sisto ; 3 — in (of wind), ad- 

cedo 3 ad. 
comeliness, forma, ae. 
command (v.), juiieo? jussij (in 

office), praeesse j be master 

of, lmt«ro> 
command (n.), biiperatum, i; 

supreme — , imperium, ij by 

commander, imperator, oris. 

commanding, dux, ducts (gen.) ; 

aa descriptive adj., at/Justus. 

d, laudo. 1 \c.oiiuiiilli\ 

(an act), /«*., <£*,• 

(inc 



people, plebs, is (f,). 
ealth, rw publico. 

ipertio.* 
community, popul-us, i. 
companion, socius. i. 



company: in — with, una aim. 
complete, ad fm em perdiico? 
completely, plane. 
compelled, coaelus (ci'gd). 
compose, coiicifjio, scriboc' 
compulsion, under, coachis. 
comrade, coma, i.'is. 
conceal, celo ' (two ace), acculoi 1 
concerns, it, refert (§ 40, 4- d). 
conclude (m:ikc), facie/.' 1 
condemn, dtuniio?- reprehend.:)? 
condition, coudicio foriuitae ; 

fortunae, arum. 
conduct (v.), duco,* cLduco? 
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conduct fn,), facia, orum. 
confederation, foedus, eris 
confer on, defero ad, confer, 
conTi&ewce, fiducia, ae,fide; 
confidence, to have — in, 

fido 3 (dat). 
conical, ami (gen.). — -conjure, 
connect, conjiingo. 1 
connected, conjunctus. 
conquer, vii/ca, 3 vici, victual. ; 

a'-..-,'!,/.:,/. 
conqueror, victor, oris. 
consequences, c.vitus, ns (sing.). 
consider, c.ristiino; canstitcro. 1 
consideration, res, ret (f.). 
consistent, to be, congruo? 
consolation, so! alio, can solatia. 
Mfr<F.> 

conspicuous, to be, etnineo? 
conspiracy, conjuratio, onis. 
conspirator, conjurator, oris, 
conspire, conjuro.i 
consul, consul, litis ; (one who 

has been), cnnsularis. 
Consulship, consulatus, its (m.) ; 

in one's consulship, consul, in 

appos. with name, 
consult, consulo? ui (§ 51, 2. 

«■). 



contempt (willi), fas/itii-'tis, /is. 
contend (as with difficulty); 
laboro ' (abl.). 

content, contented. contentns 

(abl.); wilt thou be ■ — , satin 

habes f 
continue, psrsequor? secu/us ; 
■ — in pursuit, hastes cansec- 

contrary to, contra (ace.). 
control, made-ratio, onis (>'.). 



controlled, frcnaltts. 
convict, con vinco,* dam no. 1 

corner, angulus, i. 
Counsellor, to have, in consili- 
um adhibere, 
count (a title of rank), comes, 

countless, innunicrabilis, e. 

country, regio, onis ; terra, aej 
(one's native), patria,aej — 
people, agresles, ium, rus- 
tic!, orumj in the — , ruri. 

court, aula, ae. 

covered, lectus (v.) cKpcrtus ; 
(here and there, as with dwell- 
tag.), frrnu. 

cowardice, ignavia, ae. 

cowardly, iguavus. 

crafty, dolosus. 
crawl, serpo? 

stitno. 3 
credit (v.), confido? 
credit (11.), laus, dis (f.), 
Creon, Crt-an, otitis. 
crime, sivius, eris (n.). 
crisis, discrimen, inis (n.). 
crosfs, iraasire. 
crowd, coniitatus, us, turbo, 



crown. coi'0/n!..o.c:(\-oy:\\ power). 

cruel, crudelis, e. 

cry, clamo ; 1 — out, chtmo, c.r- 

cultivated, ad tits. 
curious, meiiiorabilis, e. 
curule, c/irulis, e. 
custom, mos, maris (m.). 
cynic, cynic us. 
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danger, periculiau, /'. 

dangerous, gravis, e. 

daughter,/'//;?, ac. 

day, diss, did (m.), (rarely r. 
in singular;. 

dazzling, darns. 

dead (slain), occisus. 

de adlies t, g i -a n issim u s. 

dearly, care, carissime. 

death, mors, tis; condemn to 
— , damnare capitis (§ SO, 4. 6), 
morte multure j put to — , in- 

debar, prohibeo, 2 ui, itum. 
debase, depravo. 1 
debate, sen ten Has dicere. 
debt (kindness), beueficiuiu, i. 
deceit, fallacia, ae. 
deceive, decipio? 
decemvir, decemvir, -airi. 
decide the contest, decerto. 1 
decision, judicium, i. 
declare, mtutio,' adfirmo} 
dedicate, dedieo.' 
deed, factum, i. 
deem, puto. 1 
deeply, vehementer. 
defeat (v.), supero.' 
defeat (n.), calamitas, clades. 
defend, dr/rndo ; (Iwk-nrx. sains. 
degree (to what — ), quo. 

deliberate, de libera.' 
delight {v.), detect!)} 
delight i'n.}, gaudiitni, i ; delee- 
tatio, onis (f.) ; oblectamen- 

deliver, iibcro,' tmdo? 

deliverer, liberator, oris. 



demand, postulo,' /lagilo. 1 
Demosthenes, JhniMihcnes, is. 
deny, negoi 1 

depose (a king), regno spolio.'' 
deprive, orbo, 1 firivo;' — of 

voice, voeem eripere (dat.). 
deputation, legatio, onis (f.). 
descended, gen ilu s (with abl.). 
descend, desceii.de. 3 
descent, genus, eris (n - .). 
desert (n.), deserla, orttm. 
deserted, desertus. 
desire, eupio? ivi (with ace. or 

infln.),/'afeo. a 
desire (n.), cupido, inis (f.). 
despatch, eoujicio? int.crjieio? 
despise, content no? psi, 
despoil, spolio? 
despotism, dominatio, onis (v.). 
destiny, fortuna, ae. 
destroy, deleo? evi, etum. 
destroyer, perditor, oris. 
destruction, ex it bum, i. 
detected, detect us. 
determine, slatuo ; 3 — on, ca- 

fere. 
detestable, nr hind us. 
devoid, e.vpers, tis (with gen.). 
devotions (of — ), precandi 

(gen.), 
dexterously, d.extre. 
diadem, diadema, atis (N.). 
dictator, dictator, oris. 
dictatorship, dictatura, ae. 
die, morion? m or lints. 
die out, exstinguor? 
die (11.), alea, ae. 
dignity, dignitas, atis (f.). 
difficult, diffieilis, e. 
dinner, cena, ac (v.), 
dip, Hugo? tiuxi, linctum. 
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direct, ritim tmustrare. 
disappear, evanesco? ui. 
disaster, eludes, is (f.). 
discharge, praesto, 1 stlli. 
disciplined, cocrcitus. 
disc on thine, abragoJ 
discourse (v.), dispute. 1 
discovery (conduct lo — ), ej, 

cere ut inventret. 
discredit, iiifamia, ae (f.). 
disease, morbus, i (m,). 
disgrace, ignominia, dedecus. 
display, praebeo.* 
dispirited, _/rai7?/ J ammo. 
displease, dispUceo, ui (dat.). 
disposer, rector et moderator. 
disposition, voluntas, alls. 
disregard, neglcgo, xi. 
dissatisfied, /ion coutcntus. 
dissembler, simulator, oris. 
dissolution, solutio, onis (¥.). 
distinguish, laudibits ornar 

with distinction, honorijice. 
distress, res advcisae. 
distribute, distribno* 
distrust, difndmtia, ae. 
disunion, dissensio, onis (F.), 
divide, divide? si, sum. 

diviner, iiariispe.r, ids. 
divinity, natura divina. 
&o. facto? feci, factum. 
dog, earns, is (gen. pi. canvm) 
dominion (subjects), civ i to 

atis (p.). 
doom : to seal — ■, pernicies a 



door, fores, turn (f.) ; / 
(F.) ; out of doors, /«/-< 
doubtful, dubius. 
downward, di-irsnm. 



drama, fabtda, ae. 

draw up, subducoj 3 troops — 

capias instruo? 
drink (n.), potio, onis (f.). 
drive, pello? pepuli, pulsum. 
drowned : to be ■ 

esse submersus. 
dry, siccus. 
dry (up), exsicco? 
due, to be, deberi. 
duly, rife. 

dwell, habito. 1 



eagerness, earnestness, sti'.di- 

iiia, i; eagerly, avid:: 
eagle, aqitila, ae. 
earlier, prior, oris, 

early-ripe, animus. 
earnest : in ■ — , serio. 
earth, terra, ae; surface of — 

expressed by omnis. 
ease, tianquillitas, atis (p.). 
East, orieiis, tis (m.) ; of the 

— , Asiaticus. 
eaa j, fadlis, e. 
educate, cduco. 1 
education, discipline!, ae. 
effectually, pea it us. 
effeminacy, inoltities, id (p.). 
effort, to make, nitor? 
Egypt, Aegyptus, i (F.). 
elder, major (nalu). 
elect, creo; if ado, 1 feci, f actus. 
election (as consul), amsuia 

fus, US (PL). 
elegy, etegia, ae. 
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elephant, elcphantus, i. 
eloquence, eivquenlia, ae. 
emblem, signum, i. 
eminent, it 'in sir is, e. 
empire, iinpersum, i. 
employ, utor? usus. 

enable, facere ut passim. 
encounter (v.). eonj/iga " aim. 
encourage, col:ortor. x 
end <y.),finio* 

end, finis, is (m.) ; at an — , 
fiuitus; bring to an — , confi- 

endanger, in pcrsaiium uddsi- 

endless, sine fine. 

endowed, praeditus. 

endure, frro {pcrfr.ni), tuli ; ca- 
pable of enduring, patiens, lis. 

enemy, hostis, is (" the enemy," 
usually plur.) ; a personal — , 



energy, studium, s. 
engage, adhibeo? ui, itutn. 
engage in, inire. 
engaged, occupatus. 
English, Angii. arum. 
enjoy (fruit), percipio? 
enlightened rule, imperium 

piaster adminsstralam. 
enmity, odium, i. 
Eima (man of), Hennensis, ii 
enrich, locupleto. 1 
ensign, insigne, is (s.). 

ship, conscendo? 
enterprise, conahis, us (m.), 
entire, tot us fecn- his). 
entitle, snscribo. 3 
entreat, obsecro. 1 



envenomed, venenatus. 
envy, siividco ; iuvidin, 
Epidauiian, EJaiiasiriits. 
Epirots, Epirolae, arum. 
equal, par, paris. 

equally, /son minus. 
establish, con loco. 1 
estate, praedium, i. 

Etruscan, Etruscus. 

even, ilium j not — ,ne . , qui- 

event, factum, i; eventus, its 

(M-). 
ever, itni/uain ; (always), semper. 
every, everybody, quinine, qui- 

libet, omids, unusquisque (p. 

19). 
everywhere, ubique, ubtvis. 
evil, mains- ,-in.) l tis,:</mm<;a'/im, s. 
exactly, plane. 
exalted, excelsus. 
example, exempium, i. 
except, praster (ace), nisi. 
excess, ,■,■■■■ '/.' ;>/;,!.■ excel, r.;;V/7t>. 
excited, concitalus. 
exclaim, clumo.' 
execrate, exsecror. 1 
exorcise (v), excrceo? ui, Hum.. 
exercise (11. j, exercitatio, itnis 

(use plur.). 

exertion, labor, oris (M.). 
exhaust, conficio? ex/iaurso.' 
exigency, necessitas, atis (f.). 
exile, exsiiium, i; to be in — , 

exsulo; 1 an — , exsul, iiiis. 
expel, expello? puli, pulsum. 
expense, prelium, i. 
experience (v.), obire (ace), 
exploit, res gesta . 
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expose, obicio? jeci; offero. 
exterminate, exstirpe.' 
extinguish, restiugt/ti,' nxi. 
extirpate, exstzrpo. 1 
extort, extorqueo? torsi. 
extraordinary, ex/ruoi dinarius. 
extremely, express by superl, 
eye, oeulus, i (m.). 



face, vultus, us (m.). 

facilitate, adjuve? juvi. 

failings, villa, orum. 

fair share, justa pars. 

fair-speaking, blandiloquus . 

faith: on the — of, fretus (with 
abl.). 

faithful, Jldut. 

Palerian, FaUrius. 

fall, cado," pereo; — to the lot 
of, obtingo, tigi (of office, use 
rather obtlnere, of the man 
chosen); let—, deicio ; — in 

vaderein; — down, decide; 3 
— on one's knees, in genua 

procu where. 
false, fals us. 
faltering, vac/Hans, lis. 

family, familla, at:. 
famine, fain as, is (v.). 
famous, claras. 

fancy, opinor? [/ale. 

far, by far, longs; far and wide, 
farewell, vale. 
fate, fatum, ij Fortuna, ae. 
father, paler, Iris; parens, lis ; 
of the fathers, piitrius. 



•»(«■)■ 



fatigue, labor 

fault, culpa, ; 

favor (v .), faveo ,- ftvvi, J'ttulum. 

favor (n.), bemjia-uin, i. 

favorable, secundus ; prove — , 

bene succedere. 
fear (v.), timet?? medio, 3 vcreor* 
fear (n,), timer, oris ; metus, us. 
feeble, exiguus. 
fee], s-jiuio.' sens:- ; ad/ieior .; iv'tli 

abl.). 

ferment, agitatio, onis (f.). 
fervor, sludium, i. 
festival, festus dies. 
few, aliquot, panel, ae, a. 
field, ager, gri (M.), arvum, i. 
fierce, acer, ferox ; fiercely dis- 
puted victory, acerrimis pug- 

O&jicus, us (r.). 

fig-tree,/««,/(F.). 

fight (v.), pugno; — a battle, 



ficJit :'n.;. p/ig'/iJ, tie. 
figure, species, ei (f.), stalura. 
fill, compleo, implec? 
find, inveirio:' video? 
finish, per ago? 
fire, ignis, is (m.). 

firn t, pi iiii us ; at — , prima; (be- 

ioriihL'iiii), ante. 
fitting, to be, decere. 
&x,figo.* 
flame, flamma, ae ii'.), ignis, is 

(>'■)- 
fire, fugio? fugi : confugio. 
fleet, classis, is (f.). 
flight, fuga, ae. 
flock, pecus, oris (n.). 



; 
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flu;, fv.-iSihus cnedire. 

Qovr.fuo, 3 xi, xuirt. 

foe, liostis, is (M.). 

fold, sinus, as (m.). 

follow, se qii or? iiiscquer. imitor. 

follower, comes, it is. 

food, dims, i (m.). — foot, pes. 

foot, of hill, imus coilis; — (in- 
fantry), pedes, itis (pi.). 

for (prep.), pro (abl.); often 
expressed by dative {§ 51, 

,. «.). 

for, nam, enim, dentin (j 43, 3. 

rf) ; (instead of), in loco. 
forbid, veto, 1 ui. 
forces, copiac. arum. 
forest, siiva, ae. 
forfend : heaven — , di omen 

avert tint. 
forget, obiivisaii? oblitus (ij ,')0, 

A . a). 
forgetting, oblitus (gen.). 
forgive, ig/tosco, 3 novi. 
fox\s., furca, ae. 
form (v.), facia, capioJ 1 
form (n.), forma, aej (political) 

instiiutum, i. 
former (the), ills, a, ud, 
forsaken, desert us-. 
forth ; to go — , egredi. 

fortitude, fortitude, inis (f.). 

fortress, castdlum, i (n\). 

fortune./i^ftiKi!. 

fornm.forum, i. 

forward: to come, exsislere. 

found, condo? didi; to — a col- 
ony at, coloniam deducere 
(with ace). 

franchise, cinitas, a/is (v.), jus. 
juris i>".). 



free, ft'fer, «-a, urn; — (as a 
)j.\V). I'ra/uilusj — town, inn- 

tikipinnt; freedom, Ubertas. 

fauiiUuris. 
friendly, to be, fatveo? favi. 
friendship, amicitia, ae. 
fringe, praetexo? ui. 
from (out of), ex; (away from), 

ab; (by reason of), propter 

(see p. 33)- 
frugal, parens. 
frugally, frngaliter. 
trait, fructus, iis. 
fall.pUnvss — mea! 
fully, bene, plane. 
function, munus, eris (n.). 
failouB,ferox, oeis. 
further (:i(lj.), rdiquus. 
fury, saevitia, ae, furor, 

future, futums. 



G-abinian law, Gabinia lex. 
gain (v.), pario? peperi, p, 

tiiu! ,- sib/ coiid/inre. 
gain (n.), f/uaistus, us. 
gain over, concilia.' 
gallant, fortissimus. 
galley, (W»M, « (F.). 
games, ludi, arum. 
gap, hiatus, iis (M.). 
garment, wrftt, w (F.). 
gate, janua, porta, ae (f.). 
gather, carpo, 3 psi. 

Gaul (the land), £W&«, £ 

(the people), (wr;//, orum. 
gay, Indus. 
general (n.), imperalor, oris. 
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generally, fere (see " men "), 

vulgo. 
genius (intellect), ingenium, i. 
German, Germanus. 

gel:, aiiipiscoi- ; — ;iw:iy. efj'/igio. 

getting round, drcumfusi. 
gift, donum, ij munus, eris. 

gifts, bona, or um. 

gigantic, ingens, lis, i/i/manis, i:. 

give, do, 1 dedi, datum. ; trib/io. 3 
adhibeoj* — back, reddo; 3 — 
new strength ; — place, cedo," 
cessi; — to one's self,j»wo.* 

glory (v.), giorior. 1 

glory (n.), gloria, ae, lain, dis 
(F.), decus, oris (N.), fama, ae. 

go, eo, ire, ivi, ilu/n ; prottdo? 
iter facia; 3 — on behind, 
seouor; 1 — out, egredi? ex- 
cedo? exire; — up to, adire, 
accedere; so goes, ita se ha- 
bet. 

goat, caper, pri (m.). 

god, dens, *(§10, 4./). 

good, bonus j make — , coi/ipen- 

(dat.). 
goodness, virtus, litis (f.). 
governor, pracf edits, i. 
grandson, nepos, otis. 
gratitude, occasion of, grata//', 

great, ///.a^ans, immanis. 
greatly, /milium; so — , tantii/n, 

niagnijice. 
Grecian, Greek, Gracilis. 
greeting, salutatio, aids (p.), 
grief, Indus, as (M.1 ; dolor, oris, 

(M.). 
groan, gendlus, us (m.). 
gioss, gravis, e. 



ground, terra ; on the — , humi. 

group, ag/nc/i, inis (N.). 

grow up, adolesco? evi; — out, 

guard (n.), cuslos, odis. 
guat,Jialus, US (M.). 



habitation, domidiium, i. 

hail, appicl 'a} 

hall, <z»&, as. 

halt, consisto. 3 

hand, maims, us (F.) ; holding 
in — , ipse manu Uncus; 
(power), polestas, alls (f.) 

Hannibal, Hannibal, alts. 

happen, accido. 3 

happiness, felicila s, alls (v.). 

happy, felix, ids. 

harbinger, praenunlia, ae. 

harbor, partus, lis (m.). 

hardship, labor, oris (M.), 

hardy, durus. 

harsh treatment, crudditas. 
Mis (P.). 

Hasdrubal, Ifasdriibal, alls. 

hasten, pr opera} 

hastily, tenure. 

hateful, odiosus. 

hatred, odium, i. 

haughty, arrogaus, lis. 

have, fiiiA-i)"- id. Hum ; (take to 
one's self), adhibeo ' (see p. 84). 

head (n.), caput, itis (N.). 

he ad- quarters, c/islra ; appoint- 
ed to—, pracf edits, with gen. 

health (state of), valdudo, inis 



(F.). 



udio." 
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heat, tutor, oris (u.). 
heaven, caelum, i, 
heifer, juvenca, ae. 
heir, litres, edis. 
help, auxilium, i. 
herald, fetialis, is, 
herdsman, pastor, oris. 
here, hies — and there, passim. 
hereditary, palcrnus. 
heritage, hereditas, at is (K.). 
Heaiod, Hesiadiu, t. 
high, alius, txcehus. 
highest, summus, maximus. 
hill, mons, collis (m.). 
hinder, impedio.* 
hindrance, impedimentum, i 

(»■)■ 

his (of his), ejus ; reflexive. 

history, hisloria, ae. 

hold, teneo ; i — out, propono. 

holiday, dies festus. 

home, domi'.s, as ; domicilii!.!):. 

i ; at — , domi. 
Homer, Ilomcrus, i. 
honest men, boni, arum, 
honesty, probila s, atis (F,). 
honey, met, mcltis (m.). 
honor (v.), alio, 3 ui, outturn. 
honor (n.), decus, dris (k.) 

honor, oris (m.) ; dignitas. 

alts (v.); with — , honeste. 
ho norab le , lio/ioi ific us. 
hopef]i.|,.v,ta , ,.f,fc , (i',j ; vo!um,i 
hopeless, inutilis, e. 

Horace, Iloratius, i. 
Koratian, HoroHu-i. 
horn, cornu,; : us (n.). 
horse, equus, i; war-liorse, 
equus m Hilar is. 



hostile (dl" the enemy), hostilis, 
e; (actively hostile), infensus. 

hostilities, belium. 

hour, hora, ae; in an — , me- 
mento temper is. 

house, domus, Us (f.). 

how, quams — much, quantum, 
quanta; interrog., quonwdo. 

however, lumen, vera, qii.un- 
visj — ■ large, quantum vs. 

human, humaaus. 

humble, humilis, e. 

humbled, fractu s. 

humiliation, moles tia, an. 

humility, wilii great. hamuli inc. 

hunger, fames, is (f.). 

hunter, vena/or, oris. 

hurry (v.), proper/I. 1 

hurtful, to bo, nnceo? ui. 

husband, i 



I, ego; I for my part, ego vert, 

(or eqmdem). 
ides, ides, uum (S 84). 
idleness, socordia, ae. — if, si, 
ignorance, inscilia, ae, 
L«-n civ. nit, ignarus. 
ill, wiiti.: 

illustrious, cla.rus, praeciarus. 
IILyriaiis, lllyrii, orimi. 
imnge, imago, mis {!'.). 

imitate, imitor) 
imitation, imitatio, oin's (f.). 
immediately, slatim, iltico. 
immortal, sempilemus. 
immovable, iu/u/old/is. e. 

impatient, iiujiatkiis, lis. 
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impend, impendso* 
implore, ore. 1 

important, potcns, tit. 

impression, see memory. 

Improper, minus aphis. 

in, in, de (abl.). 

increase (v. a.), adaugeoi 1 xi. 

ctum (in neut sense, use pas- 
sive), 
increasing, major, us. 
indeed, quidem. 
independence, libertas, alls (k). 
indifference to, contemptio, 

onis (F.) (with gen.)- 
indignation, ira, ae, i/tdirtiai/o, 

onis(?.). 
indolence, ignavia, ae. 
induce, induce. 3 
infamous, turpis, e, nsfandus. 
infamy, ignoimuia, at. 
inferior, inferior, us. 
infinite, summus. 
inflict death on, mortc multarc. 
influence, to \v,we. gratia vako? 
influenced, adfeetus. 
inform, certioremfacio. 
inhabit, habit to. 1 
Inherit, accipio? 
inheritance, hercditas, atis {¥.). 
injury, injuria, ae; do no — , 

nihil nocere (dat.). 
insolently , in. sols a fer. 
inspiration, spiritus, Ms (u.). 
inspire, a/.'imum dare; may the 

gods — -, di duint. 
instance, for. quidem. 
instantly, statim. 
instead of, pro (abl.); in loco 

(with iio.u.). 
instil, instillo l (ace. and dat.). 
institute, constituo, 3 institao? 



instructed, cert for j\i£tits. 
insult (n.), conlumelia, at. 
insurgents, use seditio. 
intelligence, inlelligentia, ae. 
intend, in animo esse (habere). 
intention, consiliinn, i. 
intercede, deprceor.' 
interest, to be one's — , inter 

esse (gen. f SO, 4. d). 
interests, uliiiiaies ct coimnoda. 
interregnum, interregnum, i. 
interrupt, interrumpa,* rupi. 
interval, tempus, oris (si). 
intimate (adj. or noun), jamili- 

into, in (ace), 
intolerable, intalerabilis, e. 
introduce, induco? du.vi. 
invade, invado.' di, sum, 
invaders, hastes inrumpenles. 
invasion, initio, onis (F.). 
invent, invenio.* 
invention, im:enla, arum (si). 
inventor, inventor, torts (M.). 
inventress, inventrix, trie is 

(r.). 
in violabl e , i/tTia !a t u s . 
invite, invito,' oro.' 
irritated, moles tt J'erens. 
island, insula, ae. 
Italian, /talus. 
Italy, Italia, ae. 
ivory, eb.'tr, oris (n.) ; of ivory, 

eburneus. 
Insubrians, Insubres, ium. 

J. 

jealous, invidus (gen.). 
jealousy, invidia, ae. 
ymX,joats, i; \>\.joca. 
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join in, accedcre ad, jungere se 


lamp, lucerna, ae. 


(d,it.) ; in a military sense, 


land, IWrra, ae. 


militiire cum n/iq no. 


language, oratio, onis ; verba. 


joined to, conjunctus cum. 


large, magnus. 


joy, gaudium, i. [tri. 


lasting, diuturnus. 


judge (n.), judex, ids, arbiter. 


last, dura. 1 


judicial power, judicium, i. 


last (adj.), ultimus j at — , te«- 


Jugurtha, Jugurtha, ae j (adj.), 


(&ot, extremum. 


Jugurtkinus. 


lastly, (Unique. 


Julian (adj.), Julius, a, um. 


latest, supremus. 


Jupiter, Juppiter, Jovis. 


lastly, denique. 


juat, Justus. 


Latium (of), Lathius, a, um. 


just now, nunc maxime. 


latter (the), hie, kaec, hoc (see 


justice, acquit as, talis jjuslitio, 


p. 13)- 


ae. 


law, lex, legis (F.). 




lay, intpouo ; ■■■ — liana on, largo. 


K. 


lay hold, teueo} tango. 1 




lay down, depo/iere. 


keep, servo; ' — silence, tacco? 


lead (v.), dice,/,' adiiur.o? duxi, 


kill, iit.terjicio, 3 occldo? 


ductum; — away, abduco? 


kind, comis, e, benevolus. 


leader, dux, duds. 


kindle, incendo? 


leap into, insiiio,' ui; — over, 


kindly, co miter, blonde. 


transilio,' ui. 


kindness, benejicium, i; as a 


learn, disco* didUL 


quality, romitas, facHUas, ads 


learned, doctus.— at least, saltan. 


(v.), beiievidentia, ae. 


leathern, ex pellibus f actus. 


king, raj-, regis; (adj.), regius. 


leave, reiini/i/o;'' Uqui ,- (go from), 


kingdom, regium, i. 


egredi ; (proceed), profidtd. 


knee, E ff</«, «j (m.). 


left (hand), sinistra, ae. 


knife, eullellus, i. 


legion, fcij/rt. onis ((■' ). 


knight, eques, ills. 


length, at, tandem, mine der.tuni. 


know, scio,' nosr.o? novi ; Intel- 


less, inferior, us; minus. 


lego;' (be aware), setttio* 


let fall, demittere. 


knowledge, scientia, ae. 


let loose, libera.' 




lethargy, stupor, oris (m.). 




letter, epistola (ula), ae. 


L. 


levy, conscribo? 




liar, mendax, ads. 


labor, labor, oris (m ). 


libation, libutnentum, i. 


lake, incus, its (m.). 


liberate, libera} 


lament, molests ferre. 


liberator, liberator, tons. 
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liberty, libertas, talis (v.). 

liberties, jura (N.). 

Libyan, Libycus. 

liefaceo, 1 ui ; — upon, cnv; (gen.}. 

life, vita, aej in the life-time of, 

lift, folio* susluli. [vivas (abl-J. 

light (adj.), levis, e. 

lighted (illuminated), intustm- 

tus; (kindled), accensm. 
like (adj.), niuilis, s (gen. or 

ctal.) ; (adv.), velttf, ut. 
lineage, genus, en's. 

lion, lea, onis (m,). 
listen (to), audio. A 
literature, litterae, arum. 
little, p:iitlu-m ; bow — - (adv.). 

quam Hon; distance, paitlum. 
live (v.), vivo,* vixi ; habito.' 
long, longus, diutumus; — 

since, jamdudum; as — as, 

quamditt ; no longer, non jam. 
look out, p rospido ; h!;e, vidcor. 
loose (let), libera, 1 emitto? 
loquacious, loijuax, ads. 
lord, riominits, i; to be — , 

potior* (gen. §54,6. d). 
lose, amitto? 
loss, dclrimentum, i. 
loudly, veltei/ienter. 
love (n.). amor, oris (ujicari- 

tas, atis (f.) ; lover, amans. 

lust, ntpido, illis (F.). 
luxuriously, luxu rinse. 



* (M.). 



><«.> 



mad scheme or conduct, fit rut : 

magnitude, magnitude 

magistrate, magistrates, us. 

maintain, defendo." 

make, facia,* feci ; reddoj" — 
good, compenso ; ' — way, 
cedo; % — for (seek), peto? 

man, homo, mis, -vir, i (m.) ; 
men generally, magna pars 
kominum ; a man who, is qui. 

many, muld, p/urimi; so — , 
tat; very ■ — , piaiquc. 

March, (of), Ma ft ins. 

march (v.), proficiscor? profce- 
ttrs ; progrcdiar? gressus ; iter 
faccre, — margin, ora. 

march (n.), iter, 1 

mariner, nauta, t 

market- place , far. 

marriage, : 
with, conubiu 
ttuptum dare. 

marry (of the man), dttco? duxi 
(sc. in malrimonium. or uxo- 
retft in appos.) ; of the woman, 
nuba,'' napsi {\V\X\-\ dat.). 

Mars, Mars, Martis. 

Marslan, Mars us. 

martial, bellicus. 

marvellous, mints. 

mask, persona, ae. 

mass (of troops), caterva, ae. 
(v.), trucida? 
jn.), caetics, is; truci- 

master, doniinus, i. 
matron, vititrtma, ae. 
may, licet (impers.), possum. 
Qipan-time.wifora; means, apes, 
consilium, i (m.). 
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mediation, ikprecatio, onis (f.j. 

tus, invenio. 1 
memorable, memorabilis, e. 
memory, memoria, ae ; our 

pressions, animis memoria 

plenis recenti earum rerum 
qttas sensibus percepimus. 

men (soldiers), milites, um. 

menial, serous, i. 

mercy, dementia, ae. 

merit, virtus, litis (f.). 

message, mandatum, i- 

midst of, medivs. 

mighty, magnus i'/c. 

might, possim (sub}.). 

Milan, Mcdio/airum, i. 

military, bellicus, militaris, e. 

mind, mens, lis; animus, i. 

mine, citut'eu/i, oritm. 

mingle, misceor? 

Mi thr idatic, Mithrida tints . 
model, eremplunt, i. 
moderate, modicus. 
modern, hodiernus. 
monarchy, imperiiim, i. 
money, pecunia, ae. 
monstrous, inn minis, c. 
morass, pains, itd/'s (f.). 
more, phis, amplius, magis. 
morning, in the — , maize (\0 ; 
(adj.), matutinus. [dies. 

morrow- (next r1;iy), posterns 
mortal, mortalis, e. 
most (men), pkriqiiej (adv.), 



mountaineer, i 

mourning, luctus, its (m,). 
mouth, os, oris (n.) ; of river, 

ostium, /'■ 

moved, per mo tus. 
movement, motus, us (M.), 
moving, ineedcur,. lis. 
much, miilttiiii. i/tu/io, magi::. 
multiply, multiplico> 
multitude, multiludo. iuis (£■'.}. 
Mulvian, Mulvius. 
municipal law, jus civile. 
murder (v.), occido? trucido} 
murder (n.), cacdes, is. 
mutter, summissa voce dicere. 
my, meus, a, um (voc. M. mi). 
myself, ego. 
mysterious, sec ret us. 
monument, tnottum er.tu m . 



name (appoint), creo.' 

name, nomettj in the — , verbis, 

narrow, tenuis, ej angustus, a, 

um j narrow pass, angustiae. 
nation, gens, tis; natio, onis. 
nature, natura, ae. 
naval, navalis, e. 
near, victims; (prep.), propej 

(adv.), juxta, hand procul; 

nearest relatives, proximi, 
nearly, paene. [i. d). 

necessary, opus (in pred. § 54, 
need, r-yjuiro ; '" to have — • opits 

esse (dat. and abl.) ; to be in 
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neglect, ncglego? 

negligence (act of), delictum, i. 

neighbor, victims, jtintimus, a, 

neighborhood, vicinia, ae, vi- 

negligence, uegligcntia, ae. 
nest, nidus, i (m.). 
never, ntinquam. 
nevertheless, uikilo minus. 

next (of two), posterns ; of 
several, proximus, \iwctu. 

night, iiox, noclis (f.) ; at — , 

113 (adj.), uiillus; (;ulv.), nihil. 

nobility, nobilitas, atis (p.), 

noble, uobilis, s ("to emphasize 
quality, use superlative); no- 
bles (as a party), nobilitas. 

noblest, summits. 

not, nolij as question, noune ; 

nothiug, nihil, nee guicquam. 

now, nunc; (already),/;;'/;; (of 
past time), turn; (emph.), hie 
nunc; (at this age), hoe ajtalis. 

number, numems, i; great 
numbers, mi/Jtitnlo. 



oath, jiisjiirandu. ■/! (S 14, ?.. d). 
obedience, nbedientia ; uncon- 
ditional — , abed, 



obey, ,'■ .-,■■■■ 
object, cat 

si Hum, i 



te; (definite) a 
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obliged, coiictus (par;, of cogo). 
observe, animadverto? 
obstacle, difficultas. 
obtain, adscquor, consequor? 
secutus; adipiscor? adeptus. 
occasion, oceasio, trmpus. 
occur, .do, fieri, /actus. 

of, usually expressed by gen. or 

possessive (sec p. 35). 
offensive, odiosus. 
offer (v.), offerre, pallicsri, prae- 

offer (n.J, condicio, onis (v.). 

office, /iiiiyj'stratus, its; digni/ns. 

officer, praefectus, i. 

often, sasfic. 

oil, oleum, i. 

old, zvtns, oris; (of a.i?t\). no/us. 

old age, seuectus, lulls (f.). 

older, major. 

omen, oat ■/:. ii/is (n.). 

on, in (abl.) ; — , de. [sus. 

one, units (gen. ins); the — 
. . . the other, alter . . . 

only (adj.), solus (gen. ins), 
unieus ; (adv.), modo, solum, 
tiiiitum. 

onset, impetus, us (M.), 

open (v.), recludti? si, sum. 

opinion, sentcntia. ae. 

opportunity (favorable), occasio, 

oppose, resist:/* stiti. 
opposed, contra '.ri 'us ; — in war, 

adversus aliquem pugnarc. 
opposite, contra, alter, a, um. 
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opposition, opposiftii, oafs. 
oppression in one's province, 



oppressive, gravis, e. 

or, ant, vel; (as altern.) an, - m 

(i 71. 2). 
oracle, oraculum, i. 
oration, oratio, puis (f.). 
orator, orator, oris; (adj.), ora- 

order (v.), jud^o,- jussi. 

order, maudatum, ij by — of, 

jussiij (rank), onto, im's. 
other, alius, a, udj (of two), 

aliter (§ 47, 9), ceteri, reliqui j 

some — , aliquis. 
ought, debeol 1 oportet (impers. 



with a 



:.). 



our, mister, tra, triun. 
out, ex (in compos,), 
outlive (to have), superstes et 

ontnsido iprq>.) : extra. 



overflowed, saper/iisus. 
overhear, excipio? 
overflow, se effti'idere per 

(iCC.). 

overturn (neut.), evei'tor? 
overwhelmed, eon/ectus. 
owe, debeo* iii. 

own (often o-nitted), gen. of ipse 
in appos, with possessive ; 



painstaking, d:'i:;ei:tli! 
Palatine, Fata/inns, i. 
palm-tree, pa/ma, ae. 



Famphylia, Pamphyua, ae; 

(adj.), Pawphvliiiish. 
p;uii; : dolor, oris (m.). 
pardon (v.), ignosco, novl. 
pardon (n.), w»«, ». 
parent, paren s, ftif. 
part, /Mr.;, //.(( i'.), (meaning duty. 

&c, use plur.) ; for the most 

— , magna ex parts, 
partisan, /alitor, oris. 
partly, n/ijiia {iiingi/ii) ex park'. 
party, pars, tis (f.) (generally 

plur.) ; /actio, onis. 
pass a law, legem /erre; — 

over, supero, 1 praetergredi, 

praeter/erri; (time), ago? 
passion (for), aipiditas, a/is 

(!■',) (gen.) ; passions, pertur- 

b a.t I ones animi. 
patience, patieniia, a-:. 
patrician, patricius. 
patron, patronus; i. 
pay, solvo? 
peace, pax, pacts j in — , Con- 

peaceful, quietus. 
peculiar, proprhts. 
Penates, Penates, In 
penetrate, peaetro.' 
peninsula, peninsula, ae. 
people, populns, i (m.). piebs, is 

(£■'.), Jioinlnes. 
perfection, in, pcrfcefe. 
perform, 000? fiiiigor? 

peril, pericuhtm, i. 
perish, pereo, ire. it. 
perpetual, seiiipit:rn.iis. 
Perses, Perses, is. 
persuade, persitadeo '* 

friendly persuasion, 

verba. 



. («.). 



(dat ) i 
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Fharsalus, I'ltarm'm, i ; (adj.), 

Pkarsalicus. 
Philip, Philippm, i. 
Philonietor, Philametor, oris. 

philosopher, philosophus, i. 

Fhyscon, Pity. scon, onis. 

pilgrim, pereg/inator, oris, 

pillar, coin i/ina, ae. 

pipe, tibia, ae. 

pirate, praedo, onis. 

pity (v.), have — on, missreor 2 

(gen. person). 
place (v.), impoHO*d*p<mo;>- 

at the head, praepono ' (dat.). 
place (n.), locus, ij pi. /oca, 

play (on instrument), canos* — 

a part, partes agc/c. 
player idsfrin, onis, 
pleasant, cotiunoJas. 
pleiise, /:io.iM,-ti!. it urn; (wish). 

pleasure, voluptas, alts (F.). 
pleasure-grounds, /;(v/?' ;/;'//- 

plebeian, plcbeius. 

pledge, polliceor? 

plot, conjiirafio, onis (f.). 

plunder, praedo, ae. 

plunge, initio? jeci. 

poet, poeta, ae (m.). 

poetry, twjhm, wm (pi.) (m.). 

point out, indico} 



polished, sxcultus. 
pollution, violare. 
Fompey, Pompeius, i; (adj.), 



populace, valgus, i(^). 
population, inultitiido Itomi- 

position, /<kw, * (pi. &n*). 

possession, poss,:ssio. onis. I'grr, 
gri, — posterity, postert (pi.). 

posted, collocates. 

pour (item.), sefnndcrc. 

poverty, egcstas, alls (f.) 

power, potcstas, alis (f.)j (do- 
minion), impirium, i (N.) ; 
potenlla, ae (f.). 

powerful, pt'ttitj, tis. 

praise (v.), laudo. 1 

praise (n.), /s«.r, rf/r (f.). 

pray.precor.* 

prayer, carmen. prccaHonis. 

precede, aiiteco, ire. 

prediction, wi.'a inatio. onis (p.). 

preparations, to make military 



prepare (a way), ?« 
prepared, par at us. 
present (n.), mutt. 
present (adj.), prat 
preserve, conserve. 1 
preserver, conservator, oris. 

prevent, impedio.* 

priest, sacerdos, Otis, pontife 



in.). 



»<»!.). 



principal, r, 

prisoner, capth-as, i. 
private (citizen), privates, i. 
privation, inopia omnium rt 



prize, f 
proceed, progrcdior. 
produce, efficio? 
professed, apertus. 
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professions (verba!;, verba, pro- 

profit (v.),fructum capere. 
profligacy, flagitia, or tint. 
promise (v.), promitto;' potli- 

ceor? ilus; edico? 
promise (n.), promissum, i, 
promontory. promitiUoriunt, i. 
proof, testimonium, i. 
property, bona, orum. 
propose, /era, ferre . 
proscribe, proscribe * [(f.). 

proscription, firoseriptio, ok is 
prosecute, persequor? 
prospect (hi), ante oculos. 
prostrate, prostro.tus. 
proud, superb us. 
proudly, super be. 
prove (try), experior.' 
province, proviucia, at-. 
provision, to make, providea? 
provisions, comtneatus, uum. 
public, pubiicus. 
Punic, P unions. 

purple, purpureas. [ — , qua re. 
purpose, consilium, i; for wlial 
pursue, perieque-r ; :1 e.eberiter ad 

consectandum, in hot pursuit, 

push (against), truth? 

put, pono? posui, positum ; — 
an. end %o,finioj * — to death, 
interficio ; 3 — off (shore), sal- 



quaestor, quaestor, oris. 
quality (good), virtus, tills (p.). 



quarter -(district), via 
quickly, celeriter. 
quiet. rates, otis jr.). 
quiet, quietus,- remai. 






quietly, quick. 
quit, rclinqiiii? ml i qui. 
quite, adinoduiu. 
quoth, inquit (after the first 
word or words of the quota- 



rag,?, t 



s,fw 



;, iis. 



rags, squalor, t 

raise, Uiilu? sustuli, subiatum. 

rank, ordo, inis (m.). 

rascal, iwprobus, i. 
rather, p otitis. 
reach, mantis, uum (p.). 
read ubii'.lj. retiio. 1 
reader, lector, oris. 
ready, paralus ad. 

reap (fruit), capere. 

reason, ratio, onis (f.), res, rei 

(F.). 
reawaken, dentin eai/eitti.' 

receive, aeripw'' (e.irlpio), dpi, 

recognize, aintoseo? novi: (hold 

va.lid), rat nut habere. 
r e colle otio n, rceen di 1 1 to. 
recommend, commend*}} 
recommendation, commeuda- 

recompenae, to make, eompe.it- 

re count, n 
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recovering, experreetus. 
redeem, co tape n so. 1 
reed,.aru/:do, mis (f.) 
reedy, antudinibus praelexlus. 
refinement, haniiuiiias. atis (v.). 
refuge, perfugium, i; take — , 

tonfugio? 
refusal, iec medio, finis. 

regain, recipio? 

regard (think), existimo; 1 — 

for, stadium (gen.) ; pay — , 

mliontm habere, respicere; re- 
regret, dolor, oris. [garf]in£, de. 
reign (v.), regno. 1 
reign (n.), rei/niim, i. 
reject, recusal eicio? jeri. 
relation, to bear, attineo? 
relative, propinu 'ins. 
relief, opis (gen.), «* (f.). 
rely on, confido 3 (flat.). 
relying, fretas (abl). 
remain, maneo? mansi, 
remainder of, remaining, re- 
remark, animad-'erto? 
remarkable, insienis, e. 
remember, recorder > (§ 50, 4. 

a> R.). 
remembrance, recordati.o, finis. 
remind, maneo, 2 ui, itum. 
remnant, reliquiae, arum. 
remote, ultiiiius. 
remove, aver to? amoveo.* 
renounce (allegiance to), &./>*■ 

r/w»i abkere. 
renovate, rcnovo. 1 

1, /tf«j, dis (f.). 



repay (a kindness), referre. 
repent, pacnilet. 
repeat, iterum with verb. 

reply, rfipondeo? di, sum. 
reply, responsum, i. 
report, iniiitw? dia/. 3 
represented, expresses. 
representative, exemplum, i. 
reprisals, to iu;:ku, cowj'Ciij.ii. 
republic, respublica (§ 14, 2. d.). 
reputation, fama, ac. 
require, postnlo. 1 






' (»o, 



own use, sibi adse-rvare. 
residence, doiiitf.iUu.ni, i. 
resign (office), abdico ,-' (power), 

depono? 
resist, rfsistn, 3 sliii. [ger.), 

resistance, contendere (inf- or 
resolution, consilium, i. 
resolve, constituo? 
rest-of, reliquus. 
restless, inq nidus, 
restore, renovo} restituo? 

reddo? 
retire, abea, ire (alii.). 
return, reverter? reared/or? 

redeo, respondeo; on his — , 

reditns, lis; — thanks, agere. 
return |n.), reditns, us (m.). 
revenge, ultio, nuis {!".), 
revive (neuter), renascorj 3 

(irans.), restituo? 
revolution, civilis motus (m.). 
reward, praemium, i; to give 

as — , danare, 
rich, dives, iiis, opiums. 
riches, diviiiac, arum. 
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right, rectus, a, itmj rights, 
jura, um (n.) ; to think—, 

recti sent ire. 
right hand, de.vlra, at. 
ring (signet-ring), anulus, i. 
rise, orivr 1 [)n\\n. oriri), coorior, 

ortus; surge," surrexi. 
rival, aemulus, i. 
river, flumen, inis (n.). 
road, iter, itiiictis (>.'.). 
rob, spolie. 1 

robe, A»gH, as, vtstis, is (f.). 
roll (for writing), tabcllae, arum. 
Roman, R out amis. 
Rome, Roma, at; (as people), 

Rotnani; (as state), civitas 

Nov tana irespubuca). 
room, cubicitlum, i. ' radic/tus. 
root, radix, icis; — ant! branch, 
rose, rasa, at; full of roses, 

roving, vagus. 
royal, of royally, rcgius. 
ruin, exitium, i. 
rule over, imfero? 
ruler, princeps, ipis. 

rush, procurro; 3 — upon, 



Sabine, Sablitus. 

sacrifice, macto} 

safe, rt«(j. 

safety, sains, litis i :■.). 

sail (v.), navigo. 1 

sail (n.), velum ; saiior, nanta. 



sake: for the — of, c««ji7, fol- 
lowing a gen. 
sallies of wit, facetiae, arum. 
same, idem, cade in. idem. 
sanctuary, aedes, is. 
satellite, sateltes, His. 
satisfied, contentus. 
savage, barbarus. 

say, die/.; 3 aio, inquam (Gr. p. 

81); intr. loqtior. 
scarcely, j'/.r, — scanty, en); /ins. 
schooled, adsnefactus. 
scorn, ludibrinm. 
sea, mare, is (n.) : (adj.), tnarinus. 

season, iempus, oris (N.). 
seat, sedes, is (f.), 
seated, sedens, lis. 

second, secundus. alter. 

second time, iternm. 

secret, res occulta j — society, 

sodalilas, alts (f.). 
secretary, scriba, ae (m.), 

secure : to be — , non dub-am 
spent habere ; to make — , tie- 
tiorem reddere. 
security, sccurilas, alls (F.) 
sedition, icditio, outs (f.). 
see, video,' 1 vldi, visum, 
seek,peto,* cupio,"' adpeto. 3 

self-same, idem, eadem, idem. 
seize, preheudo, 3 di, sum; 

sell, vendo, 3 didi. 

senate, senahts, Ms (m.) ; — 

senator, senator, oris; adj.-«W. 
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send, initio, 3 ». 
sense, sensus, its (m.). 
sensible, prudens, tis. 
sentence, to pass, judicium 

separate, septzro. 1 
separate (his own), proprius. 
sepulchre, sepulcrum, i. 
serious, gravis, e. 
seriously, in serium. 
Seriphus, Seriphus, i (F.) ; (adj.), 

Serifihius. 
servant, servus, i. 
Berve, servio;* — well or ill, 

bene ant male mcreri de. 
servile, servilis, e. 
session, consessus, us (but may 

be omitted ; .is, in Senatam 



re). 



1 loot, . 



set, pon 

cepi, ceplumj — ■ out, projicis- 
cor? fectus ; — sail, navigo. 1 

several, phires, iiim ; singuii. 

severely, saeviter, 

severity, seneritas, atis (f.). 

shade, umbra, ae. 

shaft, telum, j(n.). 

shame, ii'iii'iiiiiiia, tie, dideens, 

art, (».). 

share (v.), part k •pi).' 1 
share (n.), pars, its (F.). 

she, ea, ilia. 

she-wolf, lufia, ae. 

shelter, tegop texi, tectum. 

shepherd, pastor, oris. 

ship, navis, is (f.). 

shivered, pulsus. 

shore, litus, oris (n.) ; go on — , 

in terrain egredi. 
short, brevis, e. 



shortly after, pernio post. 
should, &c., see p. 63, 
shorn, demoHstro.' 

shrink, abkorreo? 

sick, to be, aegrolo.' 

sickness (sea- sickr.essj, nausea, 

nide (party), pars, tis (f.) ; on 

the — , a parte. 
siege, for the siege (A. a-i oppug- 

nandum. 

sight, conspectus, :1s (.u.j, sfiee- 

taeuJun:, i. 
sign, sii;'.iLii, signvm, i. 

Bignify, significo? 

silence, silentium, ij in — , 
sitenlio, tacite; to keep — , 
silere, laeere. \modo. 

simple, inconditus ; simply, 

since, post (ace; see p. 40); 
ever — ,j'a»i hide; postea. 

singular, mints. 

sit, sedeo,- sed/.— situation, res. 
skilful, ficn'ius (sen.). 
skill, ars, artis (?.). 
slaughter, caedes, is (f.). 
slave, servus, ij to be a — , 

servio;* — market, grex ve- 

n.-'/inm. 
Slay, interfieiop feci, feetiim, 

caedoP cecidi, caesus ; — with 

cruelty, trucido.' 

slayer, iuier/ettor, oris. 

alight, fiarvus. 

sloth, ignavia, ae. 

small, parvus. 

smite, pi, cttiii;' tassi, 

snake, angitis, is, serpen >-, tis 

snatch, eripio? ui. 
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bo, sic, ita; — . . as, ita . . ut, 
tain . . quam; — many, tot; 

— great, lautus ; — that, adeo 
ut; will have it so, sic velle. 

soldier, miles, Ms. 

solicitous, salts, it/ts, 

uoliA, jirmus. 

home, an>.j!t id, imnmtlhisigi. lR; : 

— thing, illiquid; — time, 
aliquamdiu; — times, inter- 
dum; — ...others, alii... alii, 

noil, jilius, i; — -;q lav.', gene;; 

song, carmen, inis (n.). 

soon, brevi tempore; (present- 
ly), mox; — after, paulo 
post; as — as, ut primum. 

soothsayer, haruspex, icis. 

sorrow, dolor, oris (in.). 

soul, animus, i; auima, ae- 

south, meridional;:;, e. 

Spain, Hispania, ae; (adj.), 

Hispanicus. 
spare, paieaj'- pepcrci ; (rcfniin). 

tempera. 1 Spartan. Spartanus. 
speak, loquor, 3 locutus ; — of, 



spectacle, spectaculitm, i. 

spectre, species, ei l>\). 

speculator, feiterator, oris, 

speech, sermo, o/iis (m.). 

tpbit, animus, i (*.),&.). 

sport, lusio, onis (f,). 

spot, locus, i; plur,, loca. 

spring, ver, veris (N.). 

square (of a city), platen, ae. 

stsiff, handum, i. 

stand, sto, 3 steti, statum; — 
aside, de via decedere ; — 
(bear), ferrej (be), esse. 



state, civifas, alls; 



steep, arduus. 

steer, guberno. 1 

step aside, deeedo. 3 

stepmother, noverca, ae, 

stick (n.),fimh,i S (u.). 

stifle, exstiugito." 

still, «w« iara, etiam > 

adhuc. 
stir up, exeito. 1 



storm, violent, magna tempi.;- 

story, fabula, ae. 
straggle, vagor. 1 
stranded, in terr 
strange, novas. 

strength, vires, ium (f.). 
strengthen, conjirmo. 1 
stretching, paten s, lis. 
strict, sei'enis, exact-its, 
strictly, severe. 
strike, percutio ; 3 — down , t 

do; 3 — a blow, -inferre. 
striking (keen), argulus. 
stroke, mitler.it,' 1 mulsi. 
strong, validns, 
stronghold, -praesidistm. i. 
strongly, vehementer. ' 
studious, studiasits. 
stupidity, stuttitia, ae. 
subject, to be, servire. 
subjects, cives. turn. 
submission, i 
submit, se dedere. 



i! de/a/aS. 



S (N.). 
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subterranean, subterraneus. 
succeed, succedo, 3 cessi. 

prosperus event us, 
■ts, Ss (M.). 
successful, fclix, ids. 
succor (help), sub-venirg, 
suckle, laeto. 1 
such, talis, e ; is, ea, id. 
sudden, subitus, \subito. 

suddenly (on a si: tide :■,';, rcpentc, 
eaSer,/ero, tuli; potior? 
sufficiency, satis. [eonsdxeere. 
suicide, to commit, mortem did 

suitable, idoneus. 

summer, aestas, alts (f.) ; (adj.), 

aeslivus. 
summit, mmmus mons. 
summon, couvoco} 
sun, sol, solis (M.). 
superior, jf^rwr, mciinr ; (abs.t, 

ofitimus. 
support, eonfirmo. 1 
suppose, puto. 1 
supreme, siipremus, summits. 
surely, prof ec to. 
surface of earth, omnis terra. 
surmount, surpass, sufiero? 
surrender (v.), dedo? dedidi. 
surrender (11.), deditio. ouis (r.). 
surrounded, stipatus. 
survive, suficresse, mpcrsUs 

(itis) esse with dat 
suspend, suspeitdo 3 di, sunt. 
suspense, cum, ae. 
swallow (n.), hinnido. inis (f.). 
iwamp,jtn/w, udis (F.). 
swear, juro; ' — together, con- 

sweet, dulcis, e. 
sweetly, jucunde. 



swim, no, nato, trano. 1 

symptom, indicium, i. 
Syracuse, Syraats.-te, uru/n (p.). 
Syracusan, Syr a 



in, Syrus, a, u 



\ake,capio 3 cepi,captui!uporio} 
ducoj 3 (enjoy), fitter* s — 
away, adhno? cmi, emptumj 

— in charge, accipio; 3 — 
part in, communieoj * — claim 
for one's self, sibi adrogare; 
— ■ prisoner, capere; — refuge, 
con/ngere; — up arms, arma 
capere; — by the hand, manu 
arripere; (follow), seguij — 
seriously, in serium vertere. 

task, opus, en's (n.). 

talents, ingenium, i (use sing.). 

tall, procerus. 

taunt, obicio,* exprobro. 1 

teach, doceo? ui. 

teacher, doctor, oris. 

tear away, detraho 3 xi, ctum. 

tear (n.), lacrima, ae. 

tell, nun tic}- narro,' dico? 

temperance, tr.mperantia, ae, 

contiuentia, ae. 
tempest, tei/ipestas, alis (F.). 
temple, templum, i, aedes. is (F.). 
terms, condiciones, urn (f.). 
terrify, terreo,' 1 ui, Hum. 
testimony, testimonium, i. 
than, q ■loin, (or abl.). 
thanks, grates, gratiae, arum. 
that, ul, quod (see pp. 54, 75) ; 

— not, ne; but — , quin. 
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Latin Coni-posiliun. 



the, often expressed by ills. 
theatre, s caena, ae. thence, hide. 
then, turn, hide, de/na'e. ipii'tr. 
there, ibi. — their, eorum, situs. 
therefore, itaquc, qua d,: causa. 
thing, res, rei (f.). 
think, pit to, 1 rear, 1 rains. 
this, /tie, hte; often qui, 
this day's, hadicrmis. 
thong, lorum, i. 
though, qitamquam, eiiam si. 
thoughtlessness, Umcritas, at is 

I,.). 

thought, consilium, i. 
thousand, milk (§ 18, I. e) ; one 

of a — , units de multis. 
threaten, minor, minitor ' {dat. 

of person) ; impcudco - (clit.), 
thronged, refer his. 
through, per, propter, or by abl. 
throw, jacio? jeci, jactttm; — 

off, abicio? jeci. 
thrown (down), d,:jer.ti<s. 

Tiber, the river, Tiberis, is (m.) ; 

the river-god, Tiberinus, i. 
till, donee. — timidity, formido. 
time, temples, oris (n.) ; for some 

— , aliqiiamdiu ; from — to — , 

interditm; from that — forth, 
jam inde; at the same — , 

tauten, 
tired, fessus ; to be — , taedet 

(§ 50, 4. c). [dative, 

to, ad (ace.) ■, often sign of 
to-day, /iodic, nunc. 



toil, labor, oris (M.). 
tomb, sepulcrum, i. [crasliaus. 
to-morrow, eras; of — , (adj.), 
tongue, lingua, ae. 



too, nimis ; or express by com- 
parative/ (also), quoqite. 

tooth, dens, tis (m.) ; grip of — , 
morsus, fts {a.). 

toteb,fax,facis (?.). 

torment (n.), tonuentum, ij cri<~ 
ciatus, Us. 

torture (n.), tormentum, i. 

towards, erga face.), ad, versus. 

town, munie.ipiUin, i : oppidiun, 
is (village), -vims, i (m.)- 

trace, duco? 

traitor, proditor, oris. 

tranquillity, IrauquiliiUis, a/is 

(p.). 

transaction, res, rei (f.). 
transgress, minus obediens esse 

(dat). 
travel, iterfacere. 
traveller, viator, oris. 



treachery, pe.rpdia, ae. 
treason, majestas, atis (§ SO, 



treasury, a 

treat, tracto;' — as a son, in 

filii lor.o habere. 
treatise, liber, bri. 
treaty, indutiae, arum. 
tree, arbor. — trial, tormenta. 
tribe irihus. lis ; gens, lis (F.). 
tribune, tribunus, i. 
trifling, minimus. 
tripod, eortina, ae. [dis (f.). 
triumph, triumphus, i; laus, 
triumphal, triitinpiialis, e. 
troops, milites, tint, 
trouble, res adversae (plur.). 
troubled, to be, laborare. 
Troy, Troja, ae; of — , Tro- 

janus, a, urn. 
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Vocabulary. 



true, vena, a, um; quidem. 
trust, conjido? 
trumpet, tuba, ae. 
truth, Veritas, atis (f.). 
turf, caespites, um (plur.), 
turn, verto, 1 ti, sum; — away, 
avertor; 3 — out-of-doors, 

tusk, dens, lis (m.). 
two, duo; where only — , ambo. 
tyranny, dominatio, onis (f.). 
tyrant, tyrannus, i. 



Ufeotine, Ufei 
unambitious, 



ambiii- 



uncle, avunculus, i. 
unoover, detego? 
undaunted, it: via as. 
under, sub (ace. or abl.). 
understand, rede aestimo? 

undertake, a dg; ; < iioi : " 
undoubtedly, sine duhio. 
unfeeling, durtts. 
ungrateful, iugratus. 
unjust, injttstus. 
unimpe ached, integer incol- 

yi-iisinte. 
unhappy, miser, era, urn. 
universal, coimininis. e, 
unless, nisi. — until, donee. 
unprinciple d , imp rob » f . 
unprofitable, inutilis, e. 
unrighteous, iniquus. 
unworthy, in dig mis. 
upbraid, obicio? jeei. 
upper classes, nobiles. 



-),< 



upon (as living — 
upward, sursum. 
urge, suadee' 1 li'.at.). 
use (v.), utor, 3 usus. 
use (n.), usus, us (m.), 
useless, inutUis, e. 
(adj.), , 



vast, ingens, tis. 
vaialy.frustra, nequicquam. 
Valerian, Valerius, a, um. 
valor, virtus, utis (j.). 
value, pretium, i. 
Veians, Veienles, ium. 

vengeance, ulcisci ; of — , us 

gerund, 
venture, audco"- any us. 
very, per, in compos. (§ 17, 

d) ; —same, ipse, a, um; gr, 

viler ; often by superl. 
vice, ciliiim, i. — vessel, navi 
victim, hustia, viclima, ae (■'.) 
victor, victorious, vie tor, or. 

(m.) ; victrix, ids (f.). 
victory, victoria, ae. 
view, cogitatio, onis (F.) ; set 

tentia, ae ; to be with a — 

pertinere ad. 
vigorous, acer, a 
violence, vis (F-). 
violent, vioientus. 
violently, vehementer, \ 
virtue, virtus, utis (f.). 
voluntary, voluntarius. 
vote, sententia, ae. 
vow, votutn, i. 
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Latin Corn-position. 



x, edis (f.). 



- for, 



exspiacto? 

wall (of house), paries, etis (m.) ; 
(ofcity),»W*J,l(M.). 

wander, vagor? 

want to, opus esse (dat. of per- 
son and abl. of thing) ; to be 
in — of, indigere (gen. of 
thing). 

war, bellum, i (n.). 

war-horse, eg mis militaris. 

warlike, bellicosus. 

warrior, vir for Us. 

warn, moneo; 'warning, monitus. 

wasted, confectus. 

watch, observo? 

water, aqua, ae. 

■vrave.ftnctus, us (M.). 

way, via, ae; a good — , ali- 
quantum. 

weaken, debilito? 

wealth, copiae, arum. 

wealthy, locufiles. lis. 

wear, gero? gessi, gestum. 

well, bene, 

what? quid? — sort ? qualist 

whatever, quod, with iodic. 

when, cum, ubi, ut (p. 67). 

whenever, cum (with indie-). 

where, ubi, quo, qua (§ 41, 2. 
a.). ' ' \_Hve. 

whether, utrum ■ . an, sive . . 

which, rel., quod; quail's, e; int, 

while, cum. [quis, uter (p. 17). 

white, a/bus. 

whither, quo. 

who, qui; whoever, quisquis, 
quicumque, siquis. 



who? (interrog.) quis (see p. 

17). 
whole, lotus (gen. ins). 
wholly, plane, omnino. 
why, cur, quam ob rem. 
wide, talus; (of measure), in 

latitudinem. 
wicked, scelerafus. 

wild, ferus, immanis, e; — 
beast, /era; — fig, caprificus. 
will, vols, velle, vohii. 
■willing, para/us. 
willingly, vein:*, lis. 

win, concilia? fiario; 1 — tri- 
umph, triiniiphiHii ago? 

wind, ventus, i. 

window, fenestra, ae. 

■winter (v.), kiberao? 

wisdom, consilium., i. 

wish, •valo, aip'io? oplo.' 

with, cum; with me, mcct'.m; 
— himself, &c, secum. 

■within, intra, inter; of time, 
often expressed by abi. (see 
p. 40). 

without, sine; — doina; ;: thing 
(see p. 60). 

wolf, iiipii.i. i (m.) ; h'pa, ae (F.). 
woman, mulier, is. 
wonder (n.), miraculum, i. 
wont, to be, soleo? solilus. 
woodpecker, pirns, i. 
word, nerbum, i. 
work, ministcrium, i. 
world, orbis terrarum; homi- 
nes, urn; in the — , omnino. 
worn out (by age), aetale con- 

worship, colo, % colui, ci/'lum. 
worst, pes. 
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Vocabulary. 



worthy, digitus (with abl.). 
would, &c., see p. 63. 
wound, vnlnns, eris (n.). 
wounded, vulneratus. 
wretched, miser, era, urn, 
write, scribe," psi, ptumj 

down, conscribo? 
wrung, pravus. 



Y. 

yesterday, keri ; of — , /tester- 
nus. [etiam. 

yet, tamen; not — , nundum 
you (sing.), tuj (plur.), vos. 



young, juvents, is; — m; 
adtilescens, lis; juvenis, . 
— of birds, puHus, i. 



your (of sing, subject), tuus, a, 
urn; vester, tra, um, 

yourself, ipse (tu), te. 

yourselves, ipsi. vos. 

youth, pncr, eri; inventus, /li- 
tis (f.) ; young man, adults- 
cens, t£s. 



Zama (adj.), Zaiuensis, e. 
seal, alacritas, atis (f.). 
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Boston, September, 1675. 
U Tremont Place, .... BOSTON. 

Terms: Ca«h in Thirty Days. Wholesale and Retail Prices. 

ENGLISH. 

ABNOLD'S MAHBTAIiof ENGLISH LITERATURE. ^ 

Historical ami Critical. By Thomas Armju., M. A saOQ 

CARPENTER'S INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO- 

Yinalinl.rv. I Sivi.;t-;\ I i:;:'im,!, l'i;.(,-.s- .:i l.rwh- rind 1 l.ii- 

iT.it.-.io in 1 1 , . ■ l::iiv,.;-.-1iv r.f 11 i - . ■ : -t i - i : . . :■]. ; A:;::i;-.r of ■' Ki j-:i^ri or t-l.i! XIV. 

Cantory." i>p. 212 1.00 126 

CRAIK'S ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated 

ELEMENTS OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An 

■■ Tlic I! inn i ; ih ■ ri ■, ■! I. i ■. ■ .40 -GO 

ENGLISH OF THE XIV. CENTTJBY. IIIuh.;™*,] i,v 

Talo. ' lVsijlu'il to iiini il< ':'.!■ liil'n'.M lion to t.l,.- Ctilir.,1 Ktil.iv (if Undisll. 
I!y SiiU'i is [M':eV::v,:t. A. >[.. I'reW-T ufFiljuliTi') ii.ul English Li trr/.tii"; 
iti tiio.'tate L"uiversit> of Wisconsin 1.40 1.75 

HUDSON'S FAMILY SHAKESPEAEE : Flays selected 

itu J [iifp.iiy-l, ivitJ] \iTW riml intt',i:Ui;-:i:Mis, for llsi; in Families. 
Tointiw T., Murninii-,!! As Von Liki' It, The ViTri-.nnr of \,'v.irr. T'.ylltli Nielli, 
Mr.-t nml SdCjti.1 of K ;!,■_- lli.in-j l.hi' l-omtli , .ln:ins rivair, anil Oniiilcl.. 

■-'id Temru'.t, t ; io U"i-*'- : s I'nl;-. lima Henry tills Fifth, 



NL-.-.t'.-. riv..T-i;.'Mu.'|-, A.'.'i'i.i. 'iiv >."■■■: iiiris, 
' , Cymbc" -■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■"' 



Kill!' !;ii'!,!ir:l tin: 'J'Liiv !, Km:,: l.iMf, s 1 - . ■- 1 . : r ■ i n ;,,.,: i,nfnr.- :, I .) '".■.,;. .:,'■. 

Volume III.. i'Diiliiiiiisij; A Midsummer Niiclit's iiiva.ni, Mnc'- '■'■■ 
Kill!; I li-nrv rill. Kiusjb, Unilio.i .--:.l ,!i,l : .i.!., ■ vrul.il h .1! . IVnkO 

And Hudson's I.Lv, Arc, ar.ii (lltir.iru-rs ..f slias,™™-!.'. a 
5 vols. Cloth 

a wM 

HUDSON'S .LIFE, AST, AND CHABACTEES OF 

IglBnif, With ?tn.ii(-"il. '.:- 'l'-..l-'|-.- (>''■:„ ,.'■;"' \,V:At ,■:■'■ 

,i«:"t, Iliiinor, Stylo, .mil Mural Spirit, also i - " ' 
• illcii-lr.,; jduvs,— ' UiiLmniiiiT .NLdit's Divan 
i Vi. ■,'. l ■ '. n.. 'llll II, il 1 . in.. ...■ i , 

I^Jythel&utfh, KingHcnry the firth , King Richard the Third, King Henry 
the Eighth, Rom ::i,l .1 .Hi.- . ..iliMy i'.-. ■■::-. oh th Kinjr Lear, 

iSS 17 . Otoopatsea^ Uo, Cysad»li», us. n wo o™ ^ 

HUDSON'S SEBMONS. 1-40 1.75 



1100 18.00 



h Critical 

.■ I.ll- ■.,■,!..: -.:!:!■■ r.— A '.ii.l...:r ■ V..i,r- I. :■■:,!,■. 

fjn..:it .:f Wi'Loc 
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HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 1st Series, m 
HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 2d Series. 



Kl.-hG lltxRY Tin: Fif-m, Macb 


^.A:.^ 


At 


»Ouoi 


OTA. 


HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


sd 


Si.'li05. 


1.60 2.00 
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HUDSON'S SEPARATE PLAYS OP SHAKESPEARE. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Ill Paper Coy 










JULIUS C'UbAK. In Paper Cover . 










HAMLET. In Paper Cover 








.33 A0 


Tilt: TEMPEST. lnPaperCover . 








.32 .40 


MAO BETH. In Paper Cover .... 








.32 .40 


HENRY THE EIGHTH. In Paper Cover . 








.32 .40 


A3 YOU LIKE IT 










H11NK.Y THE FOURTH- Parti. . 








.33 .40 


KINO LEAH 








32 .40 


MUCH ADO AUOUT NOTHING . . . 








.32 .40 


BOMBO AND JULIET .... 








.32 .40 










.22 .40 



HALSEY'S GENEALOGICAL AND CHRONOLOGI- 

I'Al. CilAli'J. ■:■• li ..' liulm-s .if Km;l.in,1. Niv..t.I;iih], V'-.i i:,::-. (!ii:.;;ni- ;■',,!. 
I-,, ;:.:,.. l!v '.'.?. (Im.k,. Mi-iiiLwd. \U X -h ■.■jcUf*. '*\.,.1.;lI ia.d fcuii.Lin ',:■-, 
li\ III indies 



HARVARD EXAMINATION PAPERS. Collected m 

arranged hy K. F. Lkjoiji-civ. ..IL Ms.nr „[ 11. .>,-,=,. ([ii-li Sdn»jl. ?ecf, 
I'Milii'M.c ■■ ■!.■!■ i ■■ Mi .'■ I ' i i !■■. !■ ' . . . 1. 

Pinre1«0 The> M I PI 



asses In High Schools, and especially fi 

, Bible Truths anil Lessons .1 
fc Is the arrangement by siihjwts of tt 
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OUR WORLD, Wo. II. ; or, Second Series of Lessons 

ii, G 00,^1 'i-y'liy. !>.• M.u:v L. 1I..1.L ^"ji i l:;i.- iili.sr.i minim ni din vivi.-n^ cnun- 

iv.,^, ill" iL]li:'.'::il'iii'^ .I'lii li-.i:i|- n:.n|,:,t ^, .nil I -vi. .liMim''. -:■!-'■■■ "f Map*. 

5 [iiyn-l.lu-i.ill, ILU.l 111 h «l!» r Si!r:i[jL-J i.'H^r.iv v |:,-| [: l,il.,-i ;.nli[.i,Ml SI. BO $2.00 

OmjiiI .■'■lir.-.. <1 ^i'"^M-.|. liil-.i -imly ll i" "i'i-,l il;inn II, i: nzir'iinj: l.'njl Li i- limn. 
Ji I, -.I'M :, ni ■■..- r!],.i] ;o i-K.ki., i-uni:- i";ii'iili:i.- .. iih ::,iiu- I i r- r .^ i.l' | ■ I --^..- ■.- -. ;,i:J :l ^ i , n t 
urraj 01" tHatlstlcs- 

PEIRCES TABLES OF LOG-ARITBMIC and TRIG- 

O.MlAu.i-l;.!!! l-li.-i:! u!:,s TO LiiiLj.i: A:i.b i " - L - LI. FT.AUF.M OF 
DKl'IMAI.M. II.-, I.i v -M.l.l- l.'iiuL>:, Unii.:i- : .',y l.-;.:iu.-«-T nf MiUhBQjatiCB ilt 
HiurLird University, data 80 .75 

PEIRCE'S ELEMENTS OP LOGARITHMS; with an 

I :■., ■ - ,,: III, \. ■■:...!■■:. I IliLI-.i; ANN l"li: l'l.ACli T\l!l.]> ' I;?.!::.. 

BIel.i.s I'liuhe, L.'],iv,L-i.. I>n, ',:•*■[■ nf Mi.ilicuiitii;, ;,i ir.rviinl l/nira-Jity .80 1 00 
■1:1:. lV:,rk i:,^r, „„;:;, „:.,:; tl , Tlii;[(|.; A.Vi) f(H.:i! I'l.Ai V. TA li I.l IS Uf J.UUA- 
R1T11M1U AND TKIUUNUMKT.UK: t'KMJ'QU.NS, by Ll m; sildlc Autlmr. 

REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS. By II. II. Morgan. 

WTLiLtTii.l hirliiTlii nrnyided Tor. 

STEWART'S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. American 

lUiiliuri With [;:-|:<[i,,^> :u„| f.X\;\W.I?V,i. I!v j',/jf. C. 4. HlLL.Ofllar- 

wri HDiTMidlj 1.40 1.76 



BEARLE'S OUTLINES OP ASTRONOMY. By Ab- 

mm S::.i!LT.,-. nf Harvard llojh-o Ob.i-rviilnry 1.60 2.00 

This work is inteiili'd lo aim such rkiiunit.iry in«trm:tiori in Uio principal 

brHtsch.-soi-.-Urv-Mir.inVii-iis ■ lire] ill Ui-a Si-W....k cr (,.-. any ■ tuiViil- nor rnr 

advaiiw.l in nv.rli.--n :i .. r r ,-nr,,l l.i- ,■ i . 1 1_ 1 1 ■. ;: i>.[.ii ri.il nrianivinais.aiiJ 

1. 11 ,■■!;:.•■:■.■»■.!■■« ..;: ■.-l.i.li.iii I ili.jiilv l.| "i. I! • | li-.inl rime ■-.-;. 1- rir.'.l'l -0 
tin: n-uci-al (Muslim tinn of :'■:;■ nni vm-..<!, am], in [lal'til-nilir, "ill] reirunl I'l till' fillip 

■1. The. : 1 1 .-.:■■ I - "■ ii -■■':-. .-:■:-! ii'i.l i. ■■■!-. n-:i. :-ii.[ I ;..■:[■ ii|,]iii;iilioii lo the aria. 
3. Tin snicul yirinrink'-i nf tjii;ui-ijrii..jii astronomy. 



PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By G. L. Dejiarkst . .40 .60 
THE CHANDLER DRAWING-BOOK. By the late 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. In Four Books. 

\ W. 

rRDlABY OTI. FTKST W CM10 TiEADER . 

A noiir.sss of cTifiT^.-. in r'i,- "I. --. ..-=■ = ■ i.f v-.ou. Mi.-l- 
dioim rot* si>ii l m i'-.ir i]l.i us,: of vniineiist pupils. 
IXTFKT.nrDlA.TF T.ir^tC TLEADER ■ • ■ ■ ■ - ■ -58 -10 
rolu ongn.intwo 
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